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The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Huntington, Indiana 


Send me as soon as possible the Free Seal-O-San Films. 
I promise to forward them in perfect condition. 
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School 





City 





0 Our gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San 
0 We are planning to refinish our gym floor 
[ I would like more information on Seal-O-San 
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BASKET BALL 


INSTRUCTION FILMS 


OACHES! Here is a rare opportunity to 

receive invaluable aid in your work—tree 
moving pictures that show your squad how 
championship basketball is played. 


These Seal-O-San Basketball Films—loaned to 
qualified coaches—represent the most modern 
coaching practice. They show in slow motion 
and at normal speed, lessons in passing, drib- 
bling, shooting. They demonstrate the technique 
of the fast-break, offense, defense, out-of- 
bounds play, and other strategy. 


These films—two reels—will be lent you with- 
out charge. You can show them with any 16 
millimeter projector. 


Now, just a word about Seal-O-San because with- 
out Seal-O-San these magnificent films would 
not have been possible. The universal acclaim 
given Seal-O-San by more than 3500 coaches in 
large and small schools places it far in the lead 
of all gymnasium floor finishes. Coaches find 
that the 100% sure-footing of a Seal-O-San fin- 
ished floor helps chalk up more victories... 
find that the rugged Seal-O-San finish withstands 
the punishment of every gymnasium activity. 


We want you to show these films, and of course, 
we want you to use Seal-O-San. Both will aid 
you immensely in turning out winning teams. 


FIRST COME— FIRST SERVED 


Only a limited supply of films is available. Therefore 
films will be sent in the order in which coupons are 
received. Be the first coach in your vicinity to benefit 
from these reels. Fill out and mail the coupon—now. 


/he HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES /nc 


DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA = reronto 





 SEALOSAN 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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CONSERVATION OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 
I. MINERALS 


@ Considerable differences may exist be- 
tween the mineral contents of foods from 
both the qualitative and quantitative stand- 
points. In fact, variation in mineral content 
has been noted even in the same plant 
variety; such variations being dependent, 
among other factors, upon soil or climatic 
conditions (1). 


A striking example of the influence of one 
of these factors is the relative richness in 
iodine of field crops raised in certain coastal 
regions of this country where the soil is also 
high in iodine. 

From the point of view of those concerned 
with human nutrition, interest in the min- 
eral content of the food supply is usually 
centered around calcium, iron and iodine; 
since it is generally agreed that of all the 
essential minerals, these are the ones most 
apt to be inadequately supplied by the 
average varied diet. Conservation of these 
minerals in foods is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable practical interest. 


Unlike the vitamins, minerals are not lost 
during storage of fruits and vegetables. 
However, solution losses during cooking 
may be severe, due to the fact that most 
minerals, as they occur in the plant, are 
soluble, or at least are extractable, by the 
water in which they are cooked. For ex- 
ample, cabbage cooked by the usual home 
method has been shown to lose from 21 to 


72 per cent of its calcium (2). 


As exemplified by these studies, solution 
losses of minerals in leafy vegetables are 
usually high. Losses in vegetables as a class 
are not, however, so excessive, as indicated 
by an average reported loss of 19.5 per 
cent of the calcium in seven common vege- 


tables (3). 


The average decrease during cooking in the 
ash content of five common vegetables has 
been found to approximate 37 per cent (4). 


While the extent of mineral loss during 
ordinary home cooking methods will vary 
with the particular element under consider- 
ation as well as the food in which it is con- 
tained, sufficient evidence is at hand to in- 
dicate that such losses may be considerable. 
It is further apparent that discarding the 
cooking water—the usual home practice— 
entails a loss of valuable, essential mineral 
components of food. 


Modern practice in commercial canning 
goes far in preventing these solution losses 
of minerals. Canned foods are cooked by the 
heat process accorded them while still con- 
tained within the hermetically sealed can. 
A minimum of water is used which also 
remains within the can, conserving for the 
consumer’s use those extractable essential 
mineral elements which may be lost to the 
cooking water during home preparation of 
market varieties of foods. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(2) 1936 J. Home Econ. 28, 18. 


(3) 1935 J. Home Econ. 27, 376 
1925 Ibid, 17, 265 


(1) 1936 J. Nutrition 11, 55. (4) 1917 “Amer. J. Dis. Child, 14, 34 
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This is the twentieth in a series of monthly articles, which will summar- 
ize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
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post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., re pager eae waneredunnin 
h ] : 9 the statements in this advertisement 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you: are acceptable to the Council on Foods 


Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. of the American Medical Association. 
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A. O. Lindfors 





A Little Known Pioneer in Physical Education 


Orandum est ut mens sit sana in corpore sano 
; —Juvenal’s tenth satire 


By 


SIGNE PRYTZ 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


more than a hundred years, 

some old papers recently were 
found in the archives of the univer- 
sity town of Lund in southern 
Sweden. They proved to be a doc- 
tor’s dissertation on physical edu- 
cation, written at the beginning of 
the last century by Anders Otto 
Lindfors. 

The author’s great grandson, Ma- 
jor Torsten Lindfors, has had it 
translated from Latin’ into Swedish 
and recently published in book 
form.' Thus investigators of the 
history of physical education have 
at their disposal a document which 
throws light on a period in the de- 
velopment of physical education which so far has re- 
mained pretty much unexplored. 

The dissertation was published in 1803, before P. H. 
Ling, “the father of physical education,” began his phys- 
ical education career. This raises several questions. Has 
too much credit been given to P. H. Ling as the founder 
of modern gymnastics in Sweden? Ought this title to be 
transferred to Lindfors? Did Lindfors influence Ling; 
or what relations existed between them? Let us first see 
who Lindfors, this virtually unknown figure in physical 
education, really was. 

He grew up in a parsonage in southern Sweden in the 
same province as Ling. They attended the same school 
in a town called Vaxi6. This part of Sweden is unusually 
rich in prehistoric remains, which no doubt helped kindle 
a vivid historical interest in the boy. The time was that 
of the classical school par excellence. One of Lindfors’ 
schoolmates has characterized the absolute domination of 
the classical languages in this way: “The highest purpose 
of the instruction was to teach students to write Latin 
formally, perfectly, and elegantly, and to speak it fluent- 


1 This book, edited by Torsten Lindfors, is in three parts, as follows: 
“A. O. Lindfors, a pioneer in physical education in Sweden. With 


noe with the dust of 


contributions of Professor Ewert Wrangel”; “A. O. Lindfors and the 
Gotism. His life and significance,’ by Major Oswald Holmberg; “The 
Ling-Gymnastics in its historical connection,’ by Fil. Mag. Ivan 


Carlsson. (Stockholm 1934-35), 228 pages. 





A. O. LINDFORS (1781-1841) 


After a pastel by C. F. Richter in the 
University of Lund 





ly without a single fault. A single 
mistake in the exercise book was 
worse than any other error!” 

The school enjoyed one distinc- 
tion which gave it reputation, name- 
ly its interest in physical activities. 
Evidences exist that various kinds 
of sports and games besides swim- 
ming were practiced here more than 
half a century before the days of 
Ling and Lindfors. These two in- 
fluences, the Latin and the physical 
education, can be traced in the de- 
velopment of Lindfors after he grad- 
uated from this school and left for 
the university at Lund. He did not, 
however, have much opportunity to 
develop his physical education in- 
terests in Lund. This university 
had been founded in the middle of 
the seventeenth century shortly 
after the old Danish provinces had 
been resigned to Sweden. Its foundation must be inter- 
preted as a part of the Swedenizing plans in these 
provinces. 

Right from the beginning there had been a fencing- 
master at the university; but the lieutenant who held the 
position at the end of the eighteenth century was more 
than seventy years old and unable to maintain student 
interest in his subject. Some bodily exercises were prac- 
ticed on the campus such as, in the words of a contem- 
porary writer, “boyish amusements” with swings and 
ball-games. During the summer students bathed in a 
little brook out of town, where they also skated in winter. 

It is hard to imagine that this environment should have 
been sufficient to stimulate the young man to write a 
doctor’s thesis on a physical education subject. The 
background for this must be sought elsewhere. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, Rous- 
seau’s words had spread like wildfire over all Europe. 
Lund had come to be a hearth for these new ideas -in 
education; and one of Lindfors’ professors was the cen- 
tral figure in those academic circles which discussed such 
problems with greatest interest. It was not, however, 
until these ideas bore fruit still closer to Lund that actual 
results were noticed there. In the neighboring capital of 
Denmark, Copenhagen, which still was considered by 
many South Swedes as their real capital, the government 
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had appointed commissions for the improvement of edu- 
cation. Teachers were sent abroad to study, and the lit- 
erature was distinctly influenced by all this. 

Rationalism had been succeeded by romanticism, 
which in Sweden is called Gotism. One of the new points 
of view was that the inhabitants of the Northern coun- 
tries had been much stronger and more powerful in an- 
cient times than at present. The moment had come to 
regain the virtues of the forefathers, the ‘““Gotes.” In this 
way a special interest in physical education grew up. 
In Copenhagen, Nachtegall founded a society of physical 
education in 1798 and a year later established an insti- 
tute—the first of its kind. 

This must be considered as the background for the ap- 
pearance of the dissertation of Lindfors. He graduated 
from the university in'1802, dressed for the occasion like 
other candidates with the students’ symbol, the rapier, 
at his side, and with silk stockings and powdered hair. 
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Title page of the dissertation “De Arte Gymnastica” 


The following year he submitted his “educational dis- 
sertation on the gymnastic art with the permission from 
the far-renowned philosophical department in Lund to 
be presented for public investigation in the Carolino- 
Hall? by praeses philosophiae magister, Andr. O. Lind- 
fors.” 

The author himself is rather modest about his task. 
He says that he has neither knowledge of nor real ability 
to judge his subject, and that the reader should not ex- 
pect a full description of it. His aim has merely been to 
draw forth a few fundamental views. 

As a whole the paper is to be regarded as a reference 


2 The university was founded by the Carolino-King, Charles XI. 
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to ancient and contemporary literature. 


ly from Rousseau and GutsMuths, but words of Plato, 
Vergilius, Cicero, Ovidius, Plutarchus, Sallustius, Mer. 


curialis, John Locke, and Niemeyer are to be found ag 4 


well. 

He is by no means impersonal. His own point of view 
is stated several times, especially when he differs with 
other writers. 

The dissertation is in two parts. The first consists of 
more or less general material, while the second includes 
a description of many exercises, the majority of which | 
are like those found in GutsMuths’ book, Gymmnastik fur | 
die Jugend (1793). ; 

The aims of physical education as stated by Lindfors | 
are good health, good condition, strength and energy 
combined with agility, and quick reaction. He refers 
several times to the ancient gymnastics and how it was 


The author jg . 
thoroughly familiar with both. He quotes most frequent. | 







subdivided. There is a “gymnastica naturalis,” which js | 


not essentially different from the “gymnastica artificiosq” 
in other ways than that the exercises are done quite spon- 


taneously. When children are healthy they need not be | 


encouraged to hop, jump, and run around. This they do 


of their own initiative merely for the joy of it, expressing | 
instinctive impulse to movement without any question of | 
usefulness. From an educational point of view, artificial | 


gymnastics have more interest. Such exercises are con- 


Oe 


structed rationally as an enlargement or improvement of | 


the natural exercises. By such a systematic method the 
purposes of physical education may be reached in a bet- 
ter way. 

The artificial gymnastics are divided into three groups: 
(1) the military gymnastics for the purposes of war, 
(2) the orthopedic or medical gymnastics which shall 
prevent the health from being ruined, besides curing 
bodily sickness, and (3) the athletic or pedagogical: gym- 
nastics, which include the Greek pentathlon of Olympic 
and Pythian fame, i.e., running, jumping, javelin and 
discus throwing, and wrestling. To this group belongs 
also the “orkdsis” of Plato, consisting of acrobatics, ball- 
games, and dancing.® 

Play and games receive special mention in a supple- 
ment to the dissertation. The author claims that organ- 
ized games should be administered in the schools by well- 
educated teachers. Even such a modern idea as the value 
of games in the removal of inferiority complexes is men- 
tioned. His position in relation to the new educational 
ideas of his day is expressed in a criticism of existing 
school-systems, in which, he says, “children sit indoors 
for hours and hours, whilst the most heterogeneous and 
useless knowledges, which lie far above their apprehen- 
sion, are toiled through their heads.” It is easy to rec- 
ognize in this description the experiences of the author’s 
own childhood in Vaxid. He emphasizes that children 
should be able to get out in nature and move about free- 


3In comparing Lindfors’ three division of gymnastics with Ling’s 
four divisions, the military, the medical, the pedagogical and the 
esthetical gymnastics, it is seen that they are almost identical when 
Lindfors’ sub-group, ‘“‘orkasis” is given the status of a main group. 
There is therefore no further reason to claim as some investigators 
have done that Ling got his division from the French officer Amoros. 
It appears much more likely that Lindfors and Amoros both accepted 
the antique for their model in this respect. 
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ly. “Give them a strong and healthy body that can 
endure exertion,” he says. 

Although he does not believe in physical education for 
women, he considers the dance as most fitted for them. 
He quotes in this connection an old general, one of the 
most distinguished judges of beauty, who said, “The mosi 
beautiful things I have seen in the world are a rearing 
horse, a boat going with all sails set, and a beautiful 
young girl dancing.” 

The style of writing is clear and fluent. Lindfors was 
very modest in his appearance and had many friends. At 
times he could be challenging and ironical. In a remark- 
able way has he been compared with his great contem- 
porary and friend, the Swedish poet, Esaias Tegnér. If 
Lindfors’ style was like prose, firm as a rock, Tegnér’s 
was like the lively, animated poem. 

Lindfors was appointed lecturer in education at the 
University of Lund shortly after having finished his pa- 
per on physical education. In this position he had large 
influence over the tutors, recommended by the univer- 
sity to teach the children of the larger estates and farms 
isolated by distance from the regular schools. In this 
way the new ideas spread to southern Sweden. One of 
his contemporaries writes that Lindfors started to dis- 
cover the motives of the various educational ideas and 
happened, with Rousseau’s Emile in his hand, to include 
a new thing in the educational system, namely, physical 
education! 

It is interesting to notice in the faculty protocols of 
the university that directions had been given by the dean 
to the effect that nobody should be recommended as a 
private tutor who had not gotten a certificate from the 
director of physical education concerning ability in this 
art. It is a question whether it was possible to carry 
this out in practice in view of the fact that Ling at the 
time of its mention in the protocols had already left Lund 
to settle in Stockholm. His successors in Lund were un- 
able to keep the standard which Ling had set. 

Unfortunately, it appears that Lindfors, before long, 
relaxed his interest in physical education. Philosophy, 
History, and Latin were his main subjects. He even 
studied law for some years without getting into this 
public career, which he evidently had aimed to do. In 
1816 he was appointed professor in History and ten 
years later transferred to the professorship of Latin. 
After his marriage he moved into a house which he had 
purchased from Ling. 

The house is still intact and was acquired by the mu- 
seum of history of civilization, which arranged a Ling 
museum in part of it. Some Ling manuscripts, weapons, 
and apparatus are exhibited here. There is also some 
furniture, which was presented to the museum by Ling’s 
daughter, who desired the rooms to be as much as pos- 
sible like the ones in which her father had lived. Lind- 
fors’ daughter has mentioned this long, cozy old house 
with its low windows as her charming home. 

In the eighteen-twenties Lindfors was an esteemed 
member of the governmental commission for the improve- 
ment of general education and was later elected a mem- 
ber of parliament. He fought persistently for his ideas 
and never yielded to his opponents. Once he wrote to a 
friend: “I will never keep silence in matters of which I 
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disapprove; for truth and right I will speak and die!” 
He knew his own worth as may be seen in the closing 
words of his dissertation, where he quotes Martialis: “I 


Lindfors’ house in Lund, built about 1780 


know: that this has not been quite in vain.” 

To answer the question set up in the beginning of this 
article, whether Ling was influenced by Lindfors, we 
must take into consideration that they were born in the 
same province of Sweden and that they attended the 
same preparatory school and the same university. Here 
Lindfors became lecturer and Ling fencing master. Ling 
never completed his academic studies and mastered hard- 
ly the classical languages. It is impossible to determine 
whether Lindfors was in Copenhagen with Ling (1799- 
1804) when the latter studied gymnastics in Nachtegall’s 
institute. Strangely enough it was difficult even for the 
professors and teachers to get out of the country. Once 
Lindfors applied to his royal majesty for permission to 
visit Copenhagen to study Islandic with the famous lin- 
guist, Rosmus Rask, but was refused! 

Lindfors and Ling had influential friends in common. 
Both belonged to the “gothic” (literary) circle in which 
Esaias Tegnér was the central figure. Even though no 
absolute evidence is at hand to show that direct connec- 
tions existed between them, is it possible to imagine that 
they should not have had anything to do with each other 
in this small university town, where they lived together 
for almost ten years? It is only an hypothesis, that Lind- 
fors influenced Ling; but most probably it is true. 

A few years after Lindfors had died a monument was 
erected in memory of him. On this occasion one of his 
very good friends pointed out the characteristics of his 
life. Concerning his relation with Ling, who had died 
earlier, he said that they share the honor for the popu- 
larity which physical education had begun to enjoy at 
the time, but the lion’s share should be credited to Ling, 
who had consecrated his whole life to it. 

Lindfors is a pioneer in Sweden, not only because he 
called attention to the values of physical education by 
choosing this subject for his doctorate, a thing which had 
never been done before in the defense of an academic 
degree; but also because his treatment of this subject was 
such that it still is worth reading today. 
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WAVE of popular interest in the safety move- 
A ment has developed all over the country during 
the last two years, especially in the field of high- 
way safety. Governors are calling conferences, mayors 
are setting up committees, superintendents are building 
courses of study, federal departments are marshaling 
safety resources—everywhere we find a popular demand 
for greater safety in transportation, in homes and indus- 
tries, and in recreation. 

More and more the communities and states are looking 
to the schools for help, for they realize that the best solu- 
tion of the various safety problems lies in public educa- 
tion. And the schools in turn are looking for leadership 
from the health and physical education departments. 

It is at once apparent when one examines the programs 
that have been set up by many state and city directors 
that the schools have already been doing some fine work 
—for in many cases the promotion of safety activities in 
schools has become one of the most important responsi- 
bilities. And as further evidence of the success of child 
safety activities, one finds that the accident record for 
school children has been one of the only bright spots in 
the whole traffic accident situation during the last five 
years; there has been a steady reduction of child acci- 
dents in the face of an alarming increase of adult acci- 
dents. The schools are already on the job! 

While this wave of popular interest in safety is reach- 
ing a crest, it is important that physical education de- 
partments, which in the majority of cases are responsible 
for the promotion of safety activities, study the various 
programs and build something of permanence that will 
be helpful in carrying on their work. 

Let us consider for a few minutes one phase of the 
program—the direct teaching of safety. It is our feeling 
that perhaps the most valuable part of safety work is in 
the direct teaching—the daily lessons in the classroom, 
in the gymnasium, and on the athletic field. This will in- 
clude not only the direct work of the physical education 
teacher, but what is more important, the direction which 
the department can give to all classroom teachers. 

What are our most important needs at the present 
time? They may be listed as follows: 


Improvement in the Work of School Boy Patrols.— 
The safety patrol has grown up under a wide variety of 
auspices and agencies—some that are sound and unsel- 
fish—others not so sound. Yet the patrol should be a 
school activity—an extension of the educational arm of 
the school, rather than the protective arm of the police. 


A paper presented before the State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education, April 1936, St. Louis. 


As such, it should be under the direction and supervision | 
of physical education teachers. E. 

We must bear in mind that the average child has tof 
cross from seventy to a hundred crossings in a school © 
day. It is important that the patrol help teach him to | 
cross all of these intersections in safety, rather than to} 
hold him back at the comparatively few patrol-protected 4 
crossings. k 

The best patrol work today we find is in cities where it F 
is under the immediate supervision of physical education | 
departments, in many cases with an assistant director in : 
charge. J 

The Need of Emphasis on Seasonal Hazards.— In ya- 
rious sections of the country we have many kinds of ac- | 
cidents that are seasonal. As an example of this, the | 
unprecedented snowfall during the last year in eastern 
and central states provided these sections with an un- | 
usual amount of coasting and skiing. Some school sys- 
tems took steps to control this coasting by direct teaching 
in the schools and by having coasting streets set aside. 
Others did little or nothing; as a result there were nu- 
merous coasting accidents in some localities. 

This is but one example of the need of direct teaching | 
to meet a seasonal activity. Roller skating, kite flying, | 
swimming, boating and canoeing—these and many others | 
introduce elements of danger; they need direct teaching 3 
in the classroom. 

Some directors send out monthly safety lessons, pos- | 
ters, and plans following a study of local recreational | : 


me's 








hazards. This brings up the question as to whether safety b: 
should be taught incidentally correlated with other school | 
subjects, or whether specific lessons should be given in | 
health education time. There is a need for both activi- © 


ties, and especially for the latter. It is also evident that 
instruction should be given before seasonal activities get 
into full swing, rather than to wait until we have had a 
bad accident to motivate our teaching. 

It is important, too, that all phases of safety receive 
emphasis. There is a tendency to overstress street and 


highway accident prevention to the exclusion of other | 


important subjects. Burns and scalds, falls, drowning, 
firearms, gas and electrical accidents, play and recreation 
—these and others must be considered in the well- 
rounded safety program. 


The Need of Improved Methods of Teaching.—Not 
enough attention has been given to this important sub- 
ject. We have a feeling that much of the safety teaching 
is ineffective. Learning safety rules and slogans, negative 
instructions without positive follow up, safety lessons in 
arithmetic and spelling—these have but little value in 
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changing the conduct and attitudes of children. 

On the other hand, practice and demunstration exer- 
cises, dramatized lessons and visual lessons, and giving 
children real or vicarious experiences have proven value 
in teaching safety. Learning by doing has always been a 
pasic philosophy in physical education; it is just as ap- 
plicable to safety education. 

This question of methods of teaching can only be men- 
tioned in this short discussion. But let us consider briefly 
one of the better methods that has been suggested— that 
of teaching safety through visual methods. 

Some states and cities have recognized the value of 
visual aids in teaching safety. Motion pictures, lantern 
slides, film slides, posters, and other visual materials have 
been placed in depositories for circulation in the schools. 
During the last year we have sent out over eighty films 
on six different subjects to various depositories. In addi- 
tion, through the cooperation of a W.P.A. project in New 
York which has produced among other activities some 
fifteen thousand colored lantern slides, we have been 
able to send from one to six sets of slides to fifteen de- 
positories in various states. Unfortunately there are still 
many states that have no official library of visual mate- 
rials. 

Twenty different subjects have been covered in the 
lantern slide library, including recreational subjects, street 
safety, athletics, home, fire prevention, playground, school 
shop, and others. We are just starting production of 
two thousand slides to be used by the American Red 
Cross in the national home safety campaign. These will 
be placed in state depositories and will be available to 
schools. 

Besides the films and slides, posters and enlarged pho- 
tographs have also been found to be useful in teaching 
safety. Excellent posters are now available and can pro- 
vide a real contribution to our direct teaching methods. 
In passing, it is interesting to note that the thirty special 
teachers of safety in the W.P.A. project in the New York 
City Schools used visual techniques about 35 per cent of 
the time in classrooms and assembly halls. 

Directors who are interested in the utilization of 
W.P.A. artists, photographers, and teachers in building 
up safety and health libraries may secure information 
about this work from Dr. Frank Lloyd, Chairman of the 
Supervisory Committee. 

It is most important when films are used that only the 
best be selected, and that they be used in a sound educa- 
tional way, followed by check tests and class discussions. 


The Safety Needs of the High School.—A recent study 
of mortality statistics of the United States gives some in- 
dications of the need of safety instruction in the high 
schools. Graphical interpretation of mortality figures 
shows that three kinds of accidents reach their peak in 
the secondary school-age period. This includes (1) 
drowning accidents, (2) firearms, and (3) deaths from 
automobile accidents. In the case of the latter, the actual 
high point of the curve is in the 18-20 age level with. the 





, 1 Complete film and slide lists are available at the National Bureau 
in New York and the “Safety Research and Education” project at 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
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15-18 level slightly lower. While there has been a 10 
per cent decrease in the last decade of street and high- 
way fatalities of younger children, there has been a 
marked increase in the upper high school level. The ad- 
venturesome age appears also to be the dangerous age. 
It follows that physical education has a real job to do 
in the high school. Several states and many cities have 
already taken up the challenge implied by the accident 
facts. 

The following are some of the means employed to 
promote safety: 


1. Highway safety and good driving. 

Some fifteen states have either organized or are work- 
ing on courses of study in highway safety. Hundreds of 
schools have taken up this work in various sections of 
the country, in many cases under the supervision of phys- 
ical education teachers. 

There is a close relationship between this work in 
good driving and health education, for several of the units 
have to do with the physical and mental requirements 
for good drivers, the dangers in the use of alcohol, driv- 
ing skills, good sportsmanship and courtesy, and similar 
allied subjects. 

For what could be more important than that we give 
our young people in high school some basic training in 
the principles of good driving? We know that most of 
the juniors and seniors will some day drive a car, and 
we know too that the average driver spends about an 
hour each day behind the wheel of his car. If the high 
school is to prepare young people for complete living, 
obviously, getting them ready for living in the automobile 
age should be a part of that training. 

2. The prevention of drowning accidents. 

Schools have already been active in this field; much 
good has been accomplished, for while drowning fatalities 
in the country during the last decade have remained al- 
most a constant, the use of the water for swimming, boat- 
ing, and canoeing has shown a steady growth. 

What more can physical education do to stress water 
safety in the junior and senior high school? This is not 
an easy question to answer. Naturally we should con- 
tinue to teach swimming and lifesaving if we have pools 
available. In the absence of such facilities, there is often 
an opportunity to encourage “Learn to Swim” campaigns 
working with local agencies. Moreover, there is always 
a chance to use some time explaining to classes the safe 
use of boats and canoes and the possible hazards of the 
water. A few minutes taken from the gymnasium period 
during May or June to emphasize water safety may save 
a life in the coming summer. 

3. The prevention of firearms accidents. 

Not long ago a physical education teacher, plainly dis- 
turbed when it was suggested that some time might prof- 
itably be spent teaching firearms safety, said to me, 
“What do you want us to do—come to school armed with 
a shot-gun?” Well, this was a good question and deserved 
a good answer. There was a time when fathers took their 
sons out and showed them how to use a gun; but this 
time has long since passed. Would it not be desirable 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE guidance or personnel point of view is perme- 
T ate education. A person having this point of view 

thinks of health education as guidance, home eco- 
nomics as guidance. For him education is simplified be- 
cause he recognizes as his central task the best develop- 
ment of every child. 

Guidance in healthful living may be defined, to para- 
phrase a well-known definition of personnel work, as the 
bringing to bear upon the individual all those influences 
of whatever nature that will help him, through his own 
efforts, to develop to the fullest extent of his capacity for 
growth and to take his place in the world.’ 

Guidance is not synonymous with giving advice. It is 
a way of helping the individual realize his potentialities. 
When the term is applied specifically to health education, 
it refers to a way of helping the individual achieve the 
best health possible for him. 

Thus defined, guidance involves two main processes. 
The first may be called appraisal, or diagnosis, or child 
study; the second, adjustment or making provision for 
the individual needs and capacities discovered. Individ- 
ualization in health education is necessary. Children differ 
in their supply of energy. A school day may be an ex- 
hausting experience to one child and a healthful, busy 
experience to another. Rest lying down, posture training, 
bean bags, horseshoes, archery, dancing, tennis, basket- 
ball, field hockey, handball, boxing, and football all are 
needed in a physical education program in order to meet 
the needs and interests of each child. 


HE first step in the individualization of health educa- 

tion is to discuss the health status of each child, in- 
cluding his strength and weaknesses. In this process of 
diagnosis the teacher should play an important part. Can 
he do so under present conditions of large classes, and 
mid-year or yearly promotions at which pupils are as- 
signed to another teacher just when their present teacher 
is beginning to understand them? What can a teacher 
learn about his pupils under these circumstances? A sug- 
gested solution is the cumulative record folder that con- 
tains the teacher’s recorded observations of the pupil, 
his interviews with the pupil or his parents, samples of 
his work, his daily schedule, his results on tests, and any 
other information available. A similar manila folder for 
each child would be suitable to hold the various items 
of information that have been obtained about him. Each 
item should be on paper of uniform size, and dated.” 

1 Ruth Strang. Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Revised 
and enlarged. (New York: Teachers College, 1935), pp. 14-15. 


2 Ruth Strang. Every Teacher’s Record. (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications. 1936.) 
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Many are the facts about a child’s physical condition | 
; : i PI 
and attitudes toward health that a teacher may observe | 
under ordinary school condition. Teachers are in q/ er 
strategic position. There is no one else in the school who ¥ 
sees the children for so long a time under natural cop. te 
ditions as does the teacher. She has a better opportunity ti 
to notice the beginning of physical and emotional diff. | 
culties than parents or physicians often have. ; : 
Most obvious, perhaps, are the mouth breather, the | tl 
child who holds his book too closely to his face or squints | b 
and strains to see the blackboard, and the child who, | c 
because of hearing difficulty, fails to reply to remarks | 1 
addressed to him. Extremes of malnutrition, respiration t 
and skin infections, signs of fatigue from a slight cause, | ] 
and irritability, are likewise readily observed by the 3 


teacher day by day. E 

Equally important is the teacher’s observation of the 
children’s health behavior—their cleanliness, habits of | 
putting things in their mouths, posture, reaction to diffi- 
culty, and the like. A teacher who has his eyes open can © 
observe other tendencies related to mental health, such | 
as fear of new experiences, dread of performing before a | 
group, and the excessive desire to withdraw from group | 
activities. 

The children’s attitudes toward health as well as facts | 
about their health status and health behavior should be 
noted. One high school class, for example, when plan- | 
ning an athletic program, suggested having a swimming © 
meet and track meet the same afternoon. One of the © 
girls said she thought it was not wise to have two stren- 
uous events in the same afternoon. One of the other 
members of the class said, ‘““You would!” and the rest 
of the class laughed and paid no further attention to the 
first girl’s suggestion. A little boy in the second grade | 
remarked to the teacher, when they met in the hall, “I 
eat my meals slowly, but my older sisters gobble.” A 
junior high school boy after a period in which the regu- 
larity of meals had been discussed, said, ‘I’ve been read- 
ing Bernarr McFadden, and he’s the greatest physical 
culturist in the country, and he says a person should 
eat whenever he feels hungry.” Observations of this kind 
are significant and should be systematically recorded and 
filed. Thus far, no better way of measuring changes in 
habits and attitudes has been devised. It has been es- 
timated that a teacher can make seven anecdotal records 
a day with an expenditure of not more than fifteen 
minutes. 

A brief record of significant interviews with pupils 
and with parents should also find their place in the cum- 
ulative record folder. The information obtained from 
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interviews with pupils regarding their absence furnishes a 
clue to their health. One boy was absent thirty-five days 
in one semester. He gave the following reasons for his 
absence: sore feet, cold, truancy, feeling badly, cold, 
mother ill, cold, hurt side, cold, upset stomach, sprained 
ankle, feeling badly, grippe, hurt nose, cold, mother ill.’ 
Such an attendance record obviously is diagnostic of 
health difficulties and demands attention. The boy should 
have an expert throat, nose, and lung examination, safety 
education, and visiting teacher service, if possible, to 
study home conditions. 

Other kinds of interviews may be equally illuminating. 
Physical factors such as pain, fatigue, and irregular 
growth are frequently related to behavior problems and 
are revealed in so-called disciplinary interviews. 

One of the most rewarding sources of information ob- 

tainable with a minimum expenditure of the teacher's 
time is the simple diary record kept for a week by the 
pupils. The daily schedule has the advantage over the 
health questionnaire in that it may be obtained without 
the children’s realizing that it has anything to do with 
health. The children are simply asked to keep a record 
of their daily activities from six o’clock in the morning 
until they go to bed at night. From such a record the 
teacher may learn about the pupils’ habits of regularity, 
hours of sleep, outdoor exercise, the food they eat at 
meals and between meals, and other detailed information 
about those daily habits which are building blocks of 
character. The teacher, preferably in conference with 
the child, should make a summary of a child’s health 
needs as revealed by his daily schedule. Both schedule 
and summary have a place in his cumulative record 
folder. 
Samples of the child’s work, especially that related to 
health, such as pages from his workbook or an account 
of special health projects in which he has participated, 
are a valuable addition to the folder. A workbook in 
which the pupil accurately and objectively records his 
activities relating to health and his progress in health 
habit formation is an excellent diagnostic instrument. 
It quickly shows the busy teacher the pupil’s progress in 
important aspects of healthful living. The child’s critical 
evaluation of his work makes this type of record still 
more valuable. 

A record of health knowledge is important because 
lack of knowledge may be the cause of certain poor 
health habits. A child may not do the healthful thing 
in a particular situation because he does not know what 
is the proper thing to do, or because he doesn’t think, or 
because he doesn’t care. A test of health knowledge* 
helps to eliminate the first of these causal factors in the 
case of an individual or of the group as a whole. 

More technical information regarding the child’s health 
status may be obtained from the school doctor and nurse, 
the child’s private physician, or a clinic. In order to be 
most useful to the teacher, the physician’s record should 
take the form of a summary of the health status of the 


3 Anita D. Laton and Emma J. Harwell. “Health Aspects of Guid- 
= University High School Journal, XIII (Dec., 1934), pp. 212- 
21. 

-4Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test (revised). Forms for ele- 
mentary and high school. New York: Teachers College. 1936. 
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child, with recommendations for treatment. Ideally, it 
should also include information as to the child’s attitude 
toward a physical defect or health handicap and what 
his family is doing about it. This is far more dynamic 
and useful than the usual discrete item type of record 
usually available. 

All of these sources of information are useful in help- 
ing the teacher to understand the individual pupils. They 
may also be opportunities for making adjustments. Fre- 
quently, the best time to suggest better posture is when 
the poor posture is observed. An interview is usually 
used to establish a friendly relationship and to give in- 
formation as well as to get information. Health tests 
may be used for teaching as well as testing. The daily 
schedule lends itself particularly well to giving health 
guidance. Child and teacher may go over the schedule 
together, pointing out to each other good features and 
suggesting desirable modifications. Thus the adjustment 
process dovetails with the process of child study or ap- 
praisal. 


PPRAISAL is only a means to an end. Unless the 
A information collected is used for the good of the 
children, it represents waste effort. In general, diagnosis 
has advanced more rapidly than adjustments, defects 
have been discovered with greater efficiency than they 
have been corrected. Detroit at one time reported a cor- 
rection of only 2 per cent of the defects discovered. In 
New York City, it was found that failing to correct de- 
fects was not the fault of the parents so much as it was 
due to lack of coordination among doctor, nurse, parents, 
and teachers. 

Many adjustments to individual needs are possible in 
every school. In certain schools an unusually large num- 
ber of adjustments are made: 


Rest period in the sunshine during the school day. 

Rest at home made possible by a short school day, per- 
mission to come late or leave early, or a half-day program. 

Mid-morning lunch periods. 

Modification in physical education activities. 

Special program for a child who has been seriously ill. 
In a non-competitive atmosphere, tension is released. There 
is a reasonable feeling of success in his classroom. Extra 
food and rest during the day, given without making the child 
feel conspicuous, makes it possible for him to work happily 
and without excessive fatigue during the school day. 

Blind students given a room for study in which they type 
or are read to by student readers. 

Deaf students are seated in good lighting that makes lip 
reading as easy as possible. Important directions are written 
for them. 

Crippled students have all their classes on one floor, in as 
closely adjoining rooms as possible, and with extra sets of 
textbooks. 

Individual counseling of students having health problems 
during which students are given an understanding of the 
issues involved. 


Penge oan does not mean merely giving a child 
a solution to his problem, or even persuading him 
to have a particular defect corrected. It is more impor- 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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there exists no area of activity which has excited as 

much controversy and caused as much confusion as 
that of dance. It is comparable to that historic period in 
our educational development when certain courageous, 
far-seeing souls proposed a program of natural activities 
to replace the systems of formal gymnastics which were 
in existence everywhere. We looked upon these people 
with suspicion and ridicule. Children were dangerous 
when they were allowed to get out of a line or a circle. 
“You couldn’t teach that way in my situation” was the 
campaign slogan of the opposition. But we could, and 
we did, and the world of physical education lived on and 
prospered. 

That is ancient history now. But another formidable 
foe of tradition, a disturber of complacency, is looming 
on our horizon. We view it with questioning and alarm. 
What is this new dance? What is it doing in physical 
education? It’s hard enough to get the children to do 
the dancing we have now. There are plenty of books on 
folk dancing, we teach clog and tap, and in progressive 
communities boys and girls learn social dancing. Also 
some of the women, who have been so inclined, have been 
interested for some time in a kind of dancing in which 
they tossed scarves around, and interpreted music or 
imitated nature. Very pretty and graceful, too, but not 
very practical, and of course, a strictly feminine pursuit. 
Lately, it seems they have changed their silk costumes 
for black bathing suits and gone in for angular move- 
ments. Better to have left well enough alone! And so 
goes the argument. But at least our curiosity has been 
aroused. At conventions the dance section meetings re- 
semble general sessions in their attendance. There is 
abroad a most earnest desire to be enlightened, to under- 
stand, to be guided aright. 

A short historical survey of dance may serve as a 
means of orientation. Courses in the history of physical 
education seldom include the amazing story of the de- 
velopment of dance, and its potentialities for providing 
our profession with traditional grandeur and worthiness 
are thereby neglected. 

Dance is the most ancient of the arts. Movement be- 
ing the most fundamental element of human life, men 
said with it all the things they felt urgent need to say 
to each other and to their gods. In the beginning, it held 
within it the germs of music, poetry, and drama. How 
many of us know, in our study of physical education in 
Greece, that the great Greek tragedies, which still pro- 


|: THE field of physical education at the present time, 


Summary of a paper presented before the Graduate Conference in 
Physical Education, University of Iowa, June 26, 1936. 


vide the theater with its most magnificent dramatic pat- 


terns, flowered from the dance revels, festivals, and pag. § 


eants held in honor of Dionysus, ‘the god of fertility; 


that the stage upon which these were played was origin. q 


ally an “orchestra” or “place for dancing”; that music, 
until the sixteenth century, existed principally as an ac- 


companiment for dance and song? In his book on the § 


history of the theater, Sheldon Cheney makes this ob- 


servation: “Dance is the great mother of the arts. It is § 


impossible to say when or where it developed first. It 
came to mankind in a thousand places and at a thousand 
times, wherever an isolated group came to expressive- 
ness.””! 

As life became more complicated, it was inevitable that 
the arts of drama, poetry, and music should become spe- 
cialized, and thus enrich man’s powers of expression. And 


in the subsequent history of man, dance has had its § 


periods of greatness and decadence. It was condemned 


during the Middle Ages as an invention of the devil, | 


This was natural at such a time, as dance is the most 
personal of the arts, in that it uses as its medium for 
expression, movement of the human body. Clay and 
paint, the symbols of words, musical sounds, are more 
impersonal media and not so easily misinterpreted. So 
when the powers of the human body were suspected and 
condemned, dance also suffered, and is still suffering 
from the persistence of that asceticism that demands 


a negation of the principles upon which life is founded. 3 


In the face of this abuse, however, dance lived on for 
man’s expression and enjoyment. Peasants on a holiday 
expressed simply and directly in rhythmic movement 
their heartiness and joy in coming together, their thanks 
for a good harvest; and the nobles of the court adapted 
these folk forms, and their own pompous and mannered 
ceremonials, into highly artificial, but beautifully deco- 
rative dance patterns. From these and certain other in- 
fluences in the sixteenth century grew the ballet, typical 
of the court life which fostered it, exquisite, sophisticated, 
in every way an escape from reality into the world of 
fairyland. The classic ballet is essentially unchanged 
in technique today. It has made immeasurable contribu- 
tions to the history of the art dance. It has had its great 
periods, the most recent being the achievements of the 
Russian ballet at the beginning of this century. What 
of the ballet in our present time then? Why is it not 
sufficient for us as the art dance of today? Simply be- 
cause it has its roots in a period totally different from 


1 Sheldon Cheney. The Theatre—Three Thousand Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft. (New York: Tudor Publishing Co., 1935), 
p. 12. 
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that of ours, in manners, customs, dress, behavior, fun- 
damental social tenets. The ballet is committed to a 
movement technique which cannot hope to be an ade- 
quate expression of our modern life, for an art form 
must have its root in the contemporary period to be 
truly worthy as an expression of that period. 

The history of dance in this century finds its first 
great figure in Isadora Duncan, who broke with the 
formal movement principles of the ballet, and inaugu- 
rated a new approach to dance which emphasized free- 
dom of expression and a more natural type of movement. 
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velopment in other art fields during this century. More 
widely known are modern music, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, literature, and architecture. Modern dance was 
the last arrival, possibly because the vitality of the dance 
art had been somewhat vitalized by silk-clad damsels 
trying to be everything from roseouds in the rain to im- 
prisoned slaves. While it may be difficult at first to adjust 
our tastes to these new forms of art, there can be no 
doubt that their search for an expression which will be 
an outgrowth of our contemporary civilization may lead 
us into an era of rich, artistic accomplishment compara- 





“Finnish Folk Song.” A dance composition by the Northwestern High School Dance Group, Detroit 


Her influence was far-reaching, affecting the ballet as 
well as the modern school. She cannot be held account- 
able, however, for the cultish schools of barefoot dance, 
fancy dance, Greek dance, aesthetic dance, and nature 
dance which followed in her wake. All of them were 
made up of an uncongenial mixture of Duncan technique, 
ballet, and “inspiration,” and served only to label art 
dance in the mind of the layman as a silly, devitalized, 
and pseudo-artistic pursuit no red-blooded person could 
possibly enjoy. The dance in education felt the force of 
the Duncan influence, and there emerged the so-called 
natural dance and the interpretive dance, both sounder 
in artistic merit than other such schools of the time, but 
based upon principles of music and drama rather than 
of movement. 

Less than ten years ago in this country a new move- 
ment in dance began to gather momentum. To distin- 
guish it from the dance of preceding periods, it was called 
modern, the qualifying term applied to comparable de- 


ble to the greatest ones known to history. 

A brief explanation of the basic principles of modern 
dance would begin with its recognition of dance as an 
art whose medium is movement, and whose instrument 
is the human body. It emphasizes the fact that it builds 
its forms in time, as music does, and also in three-dimen- 
sional space, as sculpture and architecture do; that it 
must be founded upon a technique that demands disci- 
pline and training; that its forms must be made carefully 
and slowly upon the principles that govern form in all 
art, and not be expected to burst forth spontaneously 
from the inspiration of an emotional mood. Finally, it 
realizes that any art worthy of the name must stand or 
fall upon its own unique contributions to human expres- 
sion, and not depend upon another art for support. 

Because dance is an art of movement, its interest lies 
particularly in that fluid, mobile material, and not in the 
static pose that is the end or the death of movement. 
Modern dance has made further development of the Dun- 
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can principle of the initiation of movement in the torso, 
with the sequential change through the rest of the body 
which that impulse impels. Its forms are built, not from 
an arbitrary set of exercises, but with the type of move- 
ment which will express its meaning with the greatest 
clarity and fullness. A mature and self-sufficient art 
form, it says what it has to say—things which may be 
dark as well as bright—through movement put into ex- 
pressive form. And in watching it we respond intellec- 
tually indeed, but more significantly through a kinaes- 
thetic-emotional reaction which reproduces in us the 
movements of the dancer and makes us sensitive to their 
meaning. 

In all the foregoing, a brief review has been made of 
the history of dance and the principles underlying its 
latest renaissance. Now let us see what it has to do with 
teachers of physical education, a department which is 
more concerned with physical movement than any other 
in education. To provide us with a common point of 
departure, we might review what has constituted, until 
very recently, the program of dance in physical educa- 
tion. For a long time, the only dance which was admitted 
into our sacred realms was of one kind, folk dancing. 
Our dance experience in the schools began with the 
‘Danish Dance of Greeting” and ended with “Gathering 
Peascods.”” The American folk dance, logically our first 
interest in this geographical survey, was not included in 
the select company. That is a comparatively recent ad- 
dition to our program. Like systems of gymnastics, 
dances had to have a foreign label to be acceptable. 
Consequently, our boys and girls knew much more about 
the dancing in Scandinavia than the kind their fathers 
and mothers did, or was still being done in the outlying 
communities. The kind of dancing they themselves 
would want to know when they left school was even 
more completely ignored. So European folk dances be- 
came the beginning and end of the dance program. 
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Unfortunately, we completely devitalized them in 
process. They were made childish and girlish, whe 
practically all of them are dances for men and wome 


‘We soft-pedalled the lustiness, crudity, and vigor 


their movements, and remodeled them into pretty, gragg 
ful little affairs. And we reduced their teaching proces 
to a system that resembled our methods of teaching 
gymnastics. 

Then a popular type of rhythmic stepping called 
dance began to make its way from the stage and dang 
studio into the schools. Tap was very hard to justify 
first, for it was obviously theatric and belonged to thag 
thing called the ‘“‘jazz era.” However, we fell back of 
the principle of public demand and soon folk dangg 
classes began to dwindle. Tap obviously belongs to thig 
day and age. It needs no motivation for normal young: 
sters. 

These areas of dance with the addition of American 
folk dance, and, in a few enlightened situations social 
dancing which is our modern folk dance, constituted the 
total dance activities. It could be compared to a pro- 


5 


gram of music in which nothing was taught but folk and © 
popular music. It is true that the art dance was making © 


a place for itself at this time in the form of natural and 
interpretive dance, but its influence was felt mostly in 


the colleges, it was confined to the women’s program, | 


and usually to a small group of the elect even there. 


Such was the situation when modern dance began to | 
exert its influence. And those of us who are especially | 
interested in the contributions of dance to the total pro- | 


gram of physical education can echo the words of John 
Martin when he says, “Be it said to the everlasting 
glory of the leaders of the modern movement that they 
have succeeded in performing the greatest service to their 
art, in discovering its essential substance and the dimen- 


sions in which it exists. It is possible at last for dance |} 


to be approached with the utmost intelligence, its philos- 


“Halloween.” A dance composition by Grades | and II, Roosevelt Elementary School, Detroit 
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A movement study based on the Lumbering Industry, by Grades V and VI, Roosevelt Elementary School, Detroit 


ophy constructed and its technique considered scientific- 
ally.’”* 

What important areas in the dance in education grow 
out of the influence of modern dance? How shall we re- 
construct our dance program to include them and to ap- 
proach more progressive ideals of teaching? The follow- 
ing divisions of material may possibly serve as a partial 
answer to these questions. At least they are significant 
in that they apply to the total program of dance from 
the kindergarten through the university, and endeavor 
to integrate its vertical as well as its horizontal structure. 

The first category of material is that of rhythmic fun- 
damentals, which is that area in which the emphasis is 
placed upon developing a physical response to aspects of 
rhythm. It would have to do, in other words, with the 
time structure of dance movement. In the first grade 
this would consist of practice in skipping, walking, run- 
ning, swinging, and such basic movements, in time to an 
accompaniment; response to accents, to changes in tempo 
and dynamics; the making of movement phrases, and the 
recognition of phrasing in accompaniment. In the high 
school it might mean practically the same thing, if the 
boys and girls come with no rhythmic background. It 
could mean working with syncopated rhythms, making 
movement rounds, translating phrases of note patterns 
into movement, analyzing the timing of tap routines and 
social dance patterns, and a variety of other advanced 
thythmic activities. Rhythmic fundamentals, while it is 
conceived as a “tool” area, should provide . fascinating 
and satisfying activity in and of itself, as well as con- 
tributing immeasurably to other phases of dance. 

The second category is that of movement fundament- 
als, in which the emphasis is placed upon the exploration 
and execution of all types of movement. This, in the be- 
ginning, would consist of proper experience in the fun- 
damental movements of locomotion; of their combination 


2 John Martin. The Modern Dance (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1933), p. 91, 


into movement phrases and dance steps; of work with 
such traditional movements as striking, dodging, falling, 
lifting, pushing, swinging; of exploration of these move- 
ments in all their possible variations of direction, dimen- ° 
sion, level, timing, dynamics. Later this would lead into 
practice of movement techniques as such, with stronger 
emphasis upon precise, vigorous, and extended perform- 
ance. The distortion of natural movements to intensify 
their expressiveness and to clarify their spatial form 
would offer further fields of exploration. This again is a 
“tool” area, provided as it does the main body of con- 
tent for dance composition and a necessary background 
for formal dances. However, it affords satisfaction in 
itself as movement, and allows for creative activity in the 
process of exploration, variation, and combination. 

The third category is dance composition, which is that 
area in which opportunity for creative activity is pro- 
vided through the building of movement forms, dance 
sketches, and dance compositions. It goes without saying 
that from the point of view of progressive education this 
division is by far the most important and embodies with- 
in itself a continually enlarging and enriched field of 
activity in dance. Let us see quite specifically what it 
offers. The child in the first two or three grades is es- 
sentially imaginative and fanciful, and tends to drama- 
tize his movement experiences. His dance compositions 
are generally his own reproduction of the movement of 
something he has seen or knows about. For some unex- 
plained reason, we have referred to these erronously as 


“rhythms,” but they are undoubtedly dance composi- 


tions on his level, even though their organization in space 
and time may be extremely rudimentary. He may make 
a dance about a toy or a bird or a scarecrow, a giant or 
an autumn leaf, or any one of the infinite number of 
things which inhabit his real or imaginative world. Such 
imitation of nature and her creatures, I might add, should 
not be attempted in dance above the third grade. Some- 
how adults trying to look like trees, or a fountain, or the 











sunset, succeed only in looking very ridiculous. 

A more definite type of dance composition, or the put- 
ting of movement into conscious form, can begin at least 
as early as the fourth grade. There are many types of 
approaches that can be used to lead into creative activity 
here. Always, a perfectly definite problem should be set 
for the class first, as a guide and a lead into activity. 
These can be infinitely simple and very definite, or with 
more advanced groups, more complex, and permit of 
greater freedom in their solution. To state some definite 
and rather obvious examples: a movement study may be 
made in two groups using striking, dodging, falling and 
recovering, combined with locomotor movement. The 
children decide for themselves the form which the move- 
ment sequences will take. They may also decide what 
kind of accompaniment it should have. Another very 
definite problem in composition might be the making of 
a dance in folk style, with partners in a circle, using 
skipping and sliding steps. Boys love to work on move- 
ments of building, agriculture, and machinery and to put 
them into a space design. More advanced problems might 
make an approach from the force, space, and time as- 
pects of movement, or from a simple song or musical 
composition, or from a movement theme. Problems or 
leads into composition for the child, as for the high 
school and college student, are infinite in number, and 
could cover a wide variety of dance materials-and mean- 
ings. It is sufficient to say that this area is rich in un- 
explored material for creative activity in dance. The 
word “creative” has been so misused that we have tended 
to think of it as something indefinite, esoteric, and con- 
nected in a vague way with self-expression and the soul. 
A boy or girl who puts two movements together for him- 
self, no matter how many times others have done the 
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“Variation on a Theme.” Dance composition by the Wayne University Dance Group 
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same thing before, is engaged in creative activity just as | 
surely as is the adolescent who rhymes “June” and | 
“moon” in a poem to his best girl. The process of lead- | 
ing someone in social dancing has elements of the cre- | 
ative in it. One makes a movement pattern, motivated | 
by the beat and phrasing of the music. Tap dance is best 
taught, after the fundamental steps are mastered, by 
allowing the students to made their own routines. A real 
type of education goes on in any creative, constructive 
process. Appreciations are built at the point of discrim- 
ination between this movement and that, at the point of 
decision that the spatial design demands a group here in- 
stead of there. And the process, not the end result, is 
the more significant educating factor. Only through its | 
use in education do we approach the fulfillment of a | 
child’s real capacities. ; 

The fourth and last category is the one which may be | 
referred to as formal dances, comprising that area where | 
the teaching of dances of a pre-arranged movement form 
is carried on. This provides the child with dance experi- 
ences, the forms of which have been made for him by 
other people, necessitating a procedure in which the 
teacher directs the movement into the set patterns into 
which it has been arranged. This body of material is 
very familiar to us, in fact has constituted the bulk of 
the dance program for a long time. Here we have all 
the singing games, folk dances, character and athletic 
dances, clog and tap dances, which are written down in 
books to be taught to the children according to the nota- 
tions. It should not be inferred that this material is 
lacking in value as dance experience. It is true, how- 
ever, that it has made up the total dance program for 
too long a time. These dances are best taught from a 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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HE profession of physical education has not ade- 

quately explained the difference between play and 

work. To neglect this duty has been to neglect the 
opportunity to sell the activity program in many com- 
munities and particularly in the rural districts. The av- 
erage school board has great difficulty in seeing the need 
for a new gymnasium involving much sacrifice upon the 
part of taxpayers when they know that all of the pupils 
have many chores awaiting them at home. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out the difference between 
play and work and to indicate the educational program 
for the gymnasium. 

An explanation of play is in order, and to explain play 
is to present a theory that provides the foundation for 
answers to the above questions. Many theories of play 
have been advanced within the last century. Most of 
them are instinctive in nature. For many years I have 
considered no one of these theories of play to be an 
entirely adequate explanation of those spontaneous activ- 
ities that we, as children or adults, have called play; 
therefore, I shall not give time here to any one of them. 
I prefer to offer an entirely new theory, not to be differ- 
ent, but to be in step with modern psychology and the 
present science of education. Furthermore, we are in 
agreement with nature as expressed in the conduct of 
man throughout the ages. 


OFFER as the fundamental hypothesis, which is the 

foundation for the interpretation of the subject of this 
paper, the theory, play is learning. We may just as truly 
say also that learning is play. Is it not a strange coinci- 
dence that the science of education, which is the science 
of teaching and learning, for more than a hundred years 
has been exceedingly interested in those activities of 
children called play? Pestalozzi and Froebel were the 
first contemporary educators to give a major considera- 
tion to play activities as a part of formal education. 

It is an equally strange coincidence that the hypothe- 
sis I here offer—that play is learning—is a directly oppo- 
site concept to the major idea running through the most 
widely accepted previous theories of play, namely, that 
play is inherited, or instinctive, activity patterns. It is 
of interest to note that the scientists of general education 
have persistently insisted that play belongs in the edu- 
cation curriculum even in the face of instinctive theories. 

The writer was directed to the learning theory of play 
when psychologists began to point out that there is no 
conduct that should be called instinctive. Psychologists 
have been more and more able to account for all conduct 
as learned. Having thus been disillusioned about the in- 


stinctive theories of play and being reminded that prob- 
ably all play activities are learned, the completion of the 
picture has been comparatively simple. 


T IS now necessary to discover whether or not there is 

inherent within the learning process any reason for the 
exceedingly great joy that accompanies play activities. 
We should also remember that seemingly the most odious 
drudgery of life is work; therefore, it would seem that 
for some reason work and play are contrasting or oppo- 
site activities. Let us rest upon this point, for a few 
minutes. We shall return to it. 

Probably the best way to illustrate and give this pic- 
ture would be to answer a few questions which seem 
pertinent. 

1. What is the difference between play and work? 

2. Why do children seem to play more than adults? 

3. Why do some individuals play more than others? 

4. Why is the same activity play to some and work 
to others? 

5. Why do individuals or athletic teams become stale? 

6. What should our activity programs in the gymna- 
sium be? 

Before we proceed to the answering of these questions, 
we must answer one question that no doubt has come to 
many of you even now. If play is learning, then what is 
learning? 

One of the academic definitions of learning is that 
learning is a change of conduct due to experience. We 
can all readily agree with this definition but we find it 
is entirely descriptive rather than explanatory; and we 
must here have an explanation of learning which will, at 
the same time, reveal to us the difference between play 
and work, particularly in the gymnasium. To accom- 
plish this purpose we must lean upon the contributions 
of some of the best known psychiatrists, who have given 
many decades to scientific study and research in the 
field of educational psychology or the science of learn- 
ing. I refer particularly to Edward L. Thorndike and the 
late Leonard Troland, whose publications are available 
in every library. 

For the moment, let us imagine a new-born babe as 
knowing nothing. We know that for learning to take 
place there must be a change in the cerebral cortex or 
surface of the brain. Let us think of the surface of the 
brain as being a mass of millions of small wires that 
are insulated. One-half of these wires lead from the 
brain and are connected with the five senses, namely the 
organs through which we see, feel, taste, smell, and hear. 
These sensory or receiving wires are called afferent 
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nerves. The other half of the millions of wires are con- 
nected with the muscles of the body. These wires are 
called the efferent nerves. Activity and learning result 
when these sending nerves receive and carry to muscles 
a stimulation which causes the muscles to contract. 

In this new-born babe who knows nothing, there is 
not a connection between an afferent and an efferent 
nerve. In our study of anatomy we all learned, some of 
us by observation through high-powered microscopes, 
that between the end points of every afferent nerve and 
every efferent nerve in the brain is to be found a network 
which is called the synapse. For our subject, the new- 
born babe, to learn, it must receive a stimulation through 
one of the sense organs, and this stimulation is carried 
by the afferent or receiving nerve to its end in the brain. 
Here are found the synapses which serve as switchboards. 
The flow of the stimulation is proven to be an electro- 
chemical current, so we are now talking in terms of our 
elementary physics. For there to be a reaction to this 
stimulation we must get the current transmitted through 
the synapses to the efferent or sending nerves. When we 
transmit this electrical stimulation to the sending nerve 
with sufficient force to result in a reaction in the form 
of a muscle contraction we will have the beginning of 
learning, because to secure a second similar reaction will 
require less stimulation through the afferent nerve. In 
other words, it will be less difficult for the babe to react 
in the same way to the same stimulation. 

Now it seems evident that the change involved in 
learning is the change that takes place in the synapses. 
What is that change? We know that the synapse offers 
a resistance to the current which is far greater than the 
resistance offered by any section of the afferent or effer- 
ent nerve. The synapse is the equivalent of a gap, a 
switchboard or a fuse that must be bridged by the flow 
of electrical currents. We know that, in the wiring of 
our house or our car, when a spark jumps a gap, effect- 
ing a short circuit, the resistance through this particular 
path is greatly lessened so that we may be sure that the 
sparks will become more and more frequent as the re- 
sistance is lowered. Likewise, the same is true in the 
synapses of the brain. With every recurring identical 
stimulation, the resistance through the same synapses 
becomes lower and lower. 

In terms of this description, learning is the breaking 
down of resistance in the synapses of the nervous system. 


E MUST now return to a question previously 
W raised. Is there inherent within the learning proc- 
ess any reason for the exceedingly great joy that accom- 
panies play activities? 

It has been almost a century since Herbert Spencer 
suggested the pleasure-pain theory of learning. The hy- 
pothesis, as stated by Spencer, was that we tend to 
remember and repeat those experiences that are pleasant, 
while we are inclined never to remember or repeat the 
unpleasant experiences of life. Since Spencer’s suggestion, 
psychologists have given varying interpretations to his 
theory, but no one has denied that the element of pleas- 
ure is associated with, or accompanies, learning. Troland 
points out that the lowering of the resistance in the 
synapses affords an exceedingly pleasant sensation. 









We are now ready to assert that one of the most pleas. d 


urable experiences in human life is the breaking down of | 
resistance in the synapses of the nervous system or learn. | 
ing. The building up of resistance in the synapses is q i 
painful process. Inactivity means restlessness which May t 
develop into actual conscious pain. This last statement | 
is true because time without activity means forgetting 
and forgetting is the rebuilding of resistance in the 
synapses. 

The process of breaking down the resistance in the 
synapses seems to be a fundamental drive in nature. 


Learning seems to be fundamental to life in man. The 
man who retires from an active life without taking up | 
compensatory activities is reducing his years upon earth, | 


The good doctor does not recommend retirement without 
at the same time recommending a life of active recreation 
at the Y.M.C.A., a club, or elsewhere. 

With this explanation of learning and play we are 
ready to answer the remaining questions that have been 
raised. 


IRST, what is the difference between play and work? | 


The answer is that play is activity in which learning 
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is taking place, while work is the repetition of habits 


that are well established. 

Physical educators have been confused by this ques- 
tion. A century ago, when many manual labor colleges 
were being established, where the time of the student 
was divided between study and vegetable gardening upon 
the farms belonging to the college, it was not thought 
that further physical exercise was desirable or of any 
value. There was no one willing to challenge this hy- 
pothesis because no one had been able to determine the 
difference between play and work. Even to the present 
time the question has not been adequately answered. I 
am suggesting the real difference between play and work. 

As such we see that play and work are relative terms. 
Play is any new experience while work results from the 
execution of habits. There is an imaginary level between 
the two where it is hard to classify any activity as work 
or play. For example, for a boy to dig a ditch when he 
has been digging ditches for years is only to return to 
work or the repetition of habits. He can dig a ditch 
without being conscious of the various movements in- 
volved. If he likes to climb and he discovers a flag pole 
adjacent to his work he will probably climb the pole 
during the rest of the period. It is restful; it is fun; it 
is new experience; it is learning; it is play to ascend to 
the top of the pole and greatly extend the horizon to 
include much new scenery and activity. Surplus energy 
is not necessary in order to climb the pole. The oppor- 
tunity for new experience is an adequate stimulation. 

Some of us have lived long enough to have grown to 
manhood before we‘had the experience of driving an 
auto. Those men cannot forget the thrill experienced in 
driving a car the first time. The newness of the experi- 
ence was greatly increased for those who had not previ- 
ously enjoyed a ride in a car. This experience provided 
a thrill for a long period of time because it requires years 
for one to become an excellent driver. However, most 
of us have at some time come to a sudden or gradual 
realization that driving a car is now really work and not 
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play. Driving no longer provides a thrill. There was a 
period when we were neutral to the activity. It was 
neither work nor play. When we awoke to the fact that 
driving was no longer fun we found that the car was 
seemingly a part of us, just as are our arms and legs. 
We drive the car through the execution of well-estab- 
lished habits, while we plan our work for the day, or 
even think up new theories of play. About the only new 
experience in driving is the dodging of the unusually 
reckless driver. 


ECOND, why do children seemingly play more than 
adults? This question is not so simple and easy to 

answer as the previous one, but the answer is just as 
true. 

In the first place, most all activities are relatively new 
to the child. The child has reached the habit stage in 
practically no activity. He is learning in all his activities. 
The adult has become a slave to habit. The child will 
beg for the opportunity to dry the dishes until he has 
really learned how to do the job. Children enjoy every 
new chore until the newness is worn off or until it has 
become a habit. Only the execution of habits or inhibi- 
tion are work. Please note also that it is not the high 
level of efficiency that is enjoyed in any activity, but the 
process of advancing to that high level of efficiency. 

Another reason for the child’s play attitude is appar- 
ent because of the fact that the pleasure in learning is 
commensurate with the speed of learning. In any activity 
learning is most rapid during the early repetitions, un- 
derstanding of course that the environment and other 
influences remain constant. The many learning curves 
that picture data in dozens of research reports confirm 
this point. The child is in the early stages of learning in 
many activities that are sufficiently complicated to re- 
quire many years to master. For example, the fifteen- 
year-old boy who is making progress in baseball becomes 
perfectly “daffy” about it. He doesn’t want to take time 
to eat or sleep. Such is the stimulation provided by the 
rapid progress in learning, of which the boy is entirely 
unaware. If you ask him why the enthusiasm, he will 
probably say that he simply loves to play baseball. 

Therefore, in answer to question number two we may 
say that children actually play more than adults because, 
first, children are learning in practically all their activi- 
ties and, second, children are, as a rule, learning more 
rapidly than adults, even when taking part in adult ac- 
tivities. 


| wa third question: Why do some children play more 
than others? Other things being equal, it seems that 
the child who has the greatest capacity to learn is quite 
likely to be the one that will play most. The child with 
the most toys, suited to the proper level of experience, 
will become a very active individual. For example, if a 
child three years of age is placed with a child five years 
old and they are given access to the same group of toys 
it is quite possible that the proper operation of the toys 
may be beyond the experience and understanding of the 
three-year-old and yet provide the maximum challenge 
to the older child. A little later the same toys would be 
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a source of joy to the younger and provide no pleasure 
for the older child, who has, in the meantime, learned all 
there is to be known about them. The adult is a victim 
of civilization through the inhibitions that are set up by 
society. However, the gymnasiums and the playfields of 
America provide the most democratic environment and 
the greatest freedom from inhibitions that are available 
in the Western civilization. At the same time, in the 
gymnasium we enjoy social intercourse and fellowship. 
Therefore, it is safe to say that the differences in play 
attitudes and interests as expressed by adults in the gym- 
nasium are likely to be explained in terms of differences 
in past experience and present opportunities. The good 
teacher or supervisor will find the activity that best meets 
the ability of every individual. To retain the interest of 
patrons or pupils in our gymnasiums, we must place ev- 
eryone in an activity in which he will make rapid prog- 
ress while playing with his approximate equals. Further- 
more, when a man becomes a champion in one activity, 
if the teacher is a good supervisor, he will persuade him, 
or trick him, into taking up a new activity. Service to 
the man, and not the method of promoting him, is im- 
portant. 


UESTION number four: Why is the sanie activity 

play to some and work to others? This question 
has been answered in previous statements; however, only 
by inference. We need only to remind you of the diff- 
ence between play and work. When any individual is 
learning or advancing to new and higher levels. of effi- 
ciency in the activity at hand, he is playing. The evi- 
dence that the activity is play or that learning is taking 
place is the expression of joy and pleasure in the activity. 
The same individual, or others, having reached the level 
of habit formation, will soon lose the joy and pleasure in 
the activity and will readily agree that it is work or 
drudgery. 

Remembering also that progress, and not the level of 
efficiency, provides the source of pleasure which classi- 
fies the activity as play, we may expect to find some in- 
dividuals performing upon very low levels of efficiency, 
who, for some reason, are not adjusted to the situation 
at hand or whose capacities will not permit progress. 
They are in a state of inhibition. If left to this predica- 
ment and continued effort it will be found to be the most 
painful work possible. 

Therefore, an activity may be work to one individual 
because he is not learning or progressing and the same 
activity play to another because he is improving or pro- 
gressing toward a higher level of efficiency in the execu- 
tion of the activity. 


UESTION number five: Why do individuals or ath- 
letic teams become stale? To understand this phe- 
nomenon is to understand the research reports in educa- 
tional psychology which point out the fact that in every 
learning process is to be found a plateau or a period 
without progress. That is to say, the individual or a 
group, when learning a single skill or game, is sure to 
come to a standstill, when, for a time, no progress is 
(Continued on Page 61) 




















































HE 1936 Convention of 
To national society of the 

American Physical Educa- 
tion Association has adopted 
“Community Service” as their slogan, and so it is fitting 
that we give this problem some thought. Today, I am 
to discuss “Our District Society and Community Serv- 
ice.” Certainly if physical education is to adapt its work 
to the modern mode, it will consider well the social ob- 
jectives of this phase of education. 

No one needs to be told we are in the midst of a social 
revolution. It is moving along so quietly, so rapidly that 
to look back a few years we cannot but be astonished at 
the changes that have taken place. I am not going to 
point out the development of leisure—I am sure there is 
a good deal less of leisure than some predict; especially 
is this so for those in the teaching profession. I am sure 
there is a good deal of out-of-employment time which is 
quite different from leisure. 

Let me point, however, to a more positive and signifi- 
cant change that has come about in the last few years. 
This is the rise of sports in the life of our nation. Out- 
side of a few competitive sports in schools and colleges, 
it is within the last fifteen years that the nation has be- 
come sports conscious. Just a few examples will direct 
your imagination: Golf, once the old man’s game, and an 
expensive plaything of the rich, has now passed into the 
hands of Mr. Ordinary Man; municipal golf tournaments 
display some of the best playing that is done; the golf 
courses privately and publicly owned can be numbered 
in the thousands; golf factories are just now catching up 
with the demands. Tennis is growing and through the 
stimulus of alphabetical subsidies, hundreds of tennis 
courts are now built. Softball, once the despised sissy 
game, has caught the imagination and interest of small 
boys, big boys, and even old boys; industry is using it 
as a first class attraction for the summer league. Bad- 
minton, archery, and squash racquets, formerly consid- 
ered parlor games, are growing at a surprisingly rapid 
pace. All of this is going on without deflecting from the 
professional sports of football, basketball, baseball, and 
the over-commercialized exhibitions of boxing and wrest- 
ling. Ice skating, ice hockey, and even roller skating 
hold a favored place in the hearts of many. One of the 
most interesting phases of this developing sports life has 
been the increasing interest in winter sports. One of the 
most significant contributions to the health and happiness 
which our government Fas made has been the develop- 
ment of Winter Sports Areas through the helpfulness of 
the Forestry Departments and the CCC men. Thousands 
of people are enjoying skiing, tobogganing, and snow 
sports. On week-ends, trains and busses leave our metro- 
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politan areas with a great throng of men and women, 
boys and girls, for a day in the high areas where winter 
sports can be enjoyed. In northern states such a develop- 
ment is natural, but even in Southern California the | 
urge for these sports has become so great that highways | 
have been built to reach the upper mountain plateaus, 
and guest houses and accommodations have been con- | 
structed to take care of the thousands who make the | 
weekly trip. 

I need not extend this recital further to show that 
‘‘sports” have entered the life of our American citizen- 
ship. The movement is still in its infancy and what di- 
rection it will take will depend upon how well it is guided 
and cared for during this formation period. It is not far- | 
fetched to say that physical education may have an im- 
portant contribution to make in shaping this trend in our 
modern civilization. I would like to make. the statement 
stronger. I believe physical education has a responsibil- 
ity that cannot be sidestepped in directing the develop- 
ment of this new trend. 
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IES, in his “Challenge to the School,” has given us a | 

marvelous slogan. It is “Schooltime is Choosing | 
Time.” And so it is. Here in our modern schools boys 
and girls learn what is good in literature, music, the arts 
—and why not also in physical education? Here are 
placed before them those things which, if chosen rightly, 
mark the cultured man and woman. It is in schooltime 
that habits are formed—it is in school time that new 
fields are explored, new experiences registered. On the 
basis of his likes and dislikes during his school days 
come the pupil’s likes and dislikes of later life. 

As our civilization advances we find that the breadth | 
of choices we can make to enrich our lives is also ever 
increasing. One hundred years ago the subjects taught 
were few as contrasted with the varied program of a 
modern school. 

Physical education has entered definitely into this 
function of enriching life. The sports interest of the mod- 
ern citizen is a challenge for those of us, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, to see that our programs and curricula are 
in accord with this modern move. 

- One of the criticisms of America that is not so true 
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today as in the past, but nevertheless one that we cannot 
ignore, is the comparatively narrow type of activity pro- 
gram which results in the few games our boys and girls 
can play. Competition is still the magic word and where 
there is keen competition there must be perfection and 
where there is perfection there is singleness of purpose; 
there is drill and more drill. 

Lately, an Englishman in visiting America character- 
ized our attitude toward sports as follows: ‘You Ameri- 
cans play to win, you have no sympathy for the dub, you 
do not have a social attitude toward sport, your approach 
is too serious.” There is a good deal we can learn from 
this criticism. Through our entire school experience we 
need to teach a wider variety of sports. The endeavor to 
thrust football and basketball down into the grade schools 
by those who want better college teams is to be countered 
by physical education teachers who hold out a wider par- 
ticipation. We need those who can develop new games 
and new sports to add to the sacred four games now in 
the minds of boys. Here indeed is a curricular problem 
that will challenge the best minds to action. How can we 
make physical education more nearly fit into the needs 
of a nation? Not only must the school years be richer 
in the number of games we teach, but our whole school 
program must be progressively designed. How many 
boys and girls confess they are bored with physical edu- 
cation because they do the same thing over and over 
again? Year after year, they play the same games, and 
year after year the students are different socially, psy- 
chologically, and physiologically. What answer have we 


_ to our critics who ask why our whole curriculum is based 


on basketball? If this Society wanted a job to do, it 
could well undertake the construction of a progressive 
program for elementary and secondary schools. 

A progressive program and a richer repertoire of activ- 
ities would be one way to help direct this new social de- 
velopment and make the movement a wholesome, enjoy- 
able one in the lives of many instead of a few. The ideal 
before us is to so present physical education that a high 
percentage of people will find some points of contact, 
some enjoyment, some better understanding of folks for 
having had a physical education training. The whole 
school program today is looking toward an integration 
of all subject matters toward the breakdown of barriers, 
toward the dissolution of thinking in water-tight com- 
partments. So far, physical education and health educa- 
tion have not generally been accepted in this new attack 
on education. These activities are classified as in another 
quite different category; they are physical, or animalistic, 
and not academic or intellectual. If education and our 
whole school system is to better enable the citizenship to 
understand, interpret, and enjoy living, then physical 
education and health education cannot be left out of the 
integrating processes begun down in the lower stages of 
education. Activities take too much of our time today 
to pass them by without giving them the proper recogni- 
tion they deserve in an educational program. 


WO points must be kept in mind if we want our sub- 
ject matter to be accepted by schoolmen—first, we, as 
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physical educators, must be able to talk the language of 
the schoolmen. We must see ourselves as educators and 
not just trainers in the skills; we must be more than just 
coaches; we must understand and take our share of the 
responsibilities of the school problem. We use the word 
“education” in physical education; therefore, we must 
have the training an educator should have. We must 
show our interest in all phases of the school work and 
earn the confidence of the schoolmen as to the earnest- 
ness of our desire to be a part of the system. If we want, 
and surely we do, teachers in English to be interested 
and recognize the value of physical education, then we 
too must be interested in the work of the English teacher. 
If we want the faculty to be sympathetic to our needs 
and objectives, then we too must take a corresponding 
attitude toward the needs and objectives of the faculty. 
Only by training, by ambition, and by our actions can 
we be accepted wholeheartedly in the school faculty. 

And the second point concerns our curriculum. Not 
only must it be progressive, but it must have more con- 
tent, and content of a different sort. Please understand 
that I am making no case against activities, or the 
acquisition of skills, for these are the tools of our pro- 
fession. I do believe, however, we must give some atten- 
tion to the larger meaning of physical education in the 
lives of folks. Some time could be given to the place of 
physical education in the general scheme of education. 
There could well be built up an understanding of the 
relationships between physical education, recreation, and 
competitive athletics; of the health and hygiene aspects 
of physical activities not only as these activities play a 
part in the lives of individuals but in regard to the health- 
ful qualities of the activities in general. Why should 
swimming be taught only for the acquisition of skill for 
the individual; why not also understand its value in pro- 
motion of healthful exercise? Again, are we not respon- 
sible for the teaching of the activity from the spectator’s 
viewpoint as well as that of the performer? Should we 
not understand how a swimming meet is conducted, how 
the points are scored, and what are the duties of the of- 
ficials? How often in a basketball game do we hear an 
official booed, not because he really made a bad decision 
but because the spectators did not understand the play. 
A thorough understanding of all phases of a game will 
demand more than just a skills training for the individ- 
ual. The strategies of team play can be studied. Not 
everyone is destined to be an expert player, but a great 
many people are capable of appreciating the game if they 
were taught what the game pretends to do. 

While we are becoming acquainted with the importance 
of games in our own country, why not also have some 
understanding of the games played by other countries. 
What motives actuate other nations in their sports life? 
Here we have a glimpse into the interpretation of na- 
tional characteristics. A great deal of interesting and 


_valuable information could be amassed concerning the 


place sports and games have played in the development 
of civilizations if only some educators with the proper 
training and perspective could attack the job. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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| ese variety of administrative setups 
found in the health and physical edu- 
cation department today need not occa- 
sion too great concern. Despite the 
divergencies of organization and termin- 
ology, comparable results may be the outcome if the 
various administrators possess a broad educational back- 
ground and experience, and also a strong and impartial 
executive ability with which to coordinate the various 
phases of this comprehensive program. Otherwise, as can 
be imagined, with so many special fields concerned, the 
matter of personalities and vested interests determines 
which phases of the entire program are to receive exag- 
gerated or disproportionate attention. Where, however, 
a capable and impartial administrative ability is present, 
it is not so paramount whether the individual in charge 
has had his training in medicine, education, or public 
health. Today, large systems throughout the country are 
being handled successfuliy by individuals trained in grad- 
uate work in each of the above fields, although it is no- 
ticeable that the degree of this success is correlated with 
a comprehensive knowledge of the school system and its 
problems. 

It is well recognized that some cities and colleges are 
working under faulty setups that are not in keeping with 
present-day progressive opinion and practice, but the 
watchful waiting policy often seems preferred to disturb- 
ing a local situation which has a tradition to account for 
its peculiar type of administration. For the most part, 
these makeshift arrangements are successful or not de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of the teachers involved 
in the system. No other branch of education, possibly, 
demands cooperation to the extent that physical educa- 
tion does, for the reason that other departments are prac- 
tically independent in so far as each school in a city sys- 
tem is concerned; but physical education, to the con- 
trary, involves much central supervisory work, much 
inter-school relationship, and also many connections with 
other agencies of the community. 


The Personal 
Factor in 
Administration 
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With ours a young profession, still in the Stages of 
rapid expansion, and only in the process of being crystal. 
lized into institutionalized form, it is altogether natural | 
that wide divergencies in administrative practice should | 
still persist; and for this reason such personal attributes 
as broad social vision, sympathetic understanding, ang 
efficiency in methods of promotion and organization will | 
count fully as much as a highly specialized training jp 
producing successful leadership for our profession. 


HILE the values of the two com- 


In Behalf of panion games, squash and four- 
Squash and wall handball, are almost universally 
Handball recognized from the standpoint of rec- 


reational interest and healthful exercise, 
the expense of constructing courts for their use has been 
so insurmountable that they are only found in the more 
complete gymnasiums and sport buildings. This situa- 
tion prompts the suggestion that this obstacle of expense 
might be obviated by utilizing the corner areas of the 
gymnasiums for two permanent walls and the device of 
two folding walls to complete the four-wall court. Then, 
for example, the front permanent wall could have the 
movable side wall set against it when it was not in use; 
and in similar fashion, the side permanent wall could be 
the resting place for the other movable partition wall 
which would comprise the rear of the court. Two of the 
walls and_ the floor are already provided and no ceiling 
would be necessary. The official squash racquets dimen- 
sions could be used, and these would be quite generally 
satisfactory for handball also if one of the less lively 
handballs were officially adopted for play in a court of 
this size. In the latter case, custom would soon make 
this court a standard one for physical education and in- 
tramural purposes; and those handball players who be- 
came so proficient as to enter amateur tournaments could 
arrange to practice elsewhere on the larger official courts. 
In fact, this opportunity might be made possible through 
the simple expedient of having one of the movable courts 
constructed in the larger handball size, and this court 
would then naturally be the one to be utilized for doubles 
play. 

The development of such inexpensive courts would 
greatly serve to popularize these sports in smaller schools 
and would provide for adult use where the gymnasium is 
also utilized in a community recreational program. So 
far, squash, although excellent for both men and women, 
has become associated with larger universities, larger 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and exclusive athletic clubs. Handball, more 
exclusively a man’s game, has little vogue in smaller 
schools excepting as it is played as a one-wall game. The 
expense of constructing courts has been the hindering 
factor, but it is altogether likely that a little mechanical 
ingenuity along the lines suggested could overcome this 
difficulty. The second difficulty of making the one court 
uniform for the play of both games can be simply met 
by agreement of physical education teachers and their 
united efforts in promoting such a development. 

The advantage of teaching these carry-over games to 
larger numbers of students is in itself an argument for 
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experimentation along this line. The possibilities in the 
way of intramural tournaments and of adult use, if de- 
sired, are also obvious. As a final benefit, there would be 
the opportunity for spectators to see matches in these 
sports, particularly for the finals of tournaments or when 
“open house” occasions were being held. At present, four- 
wall courts for the most part cannot provide for even a 
limited number of spectators; but in the suggested type 
of court, if the rear wall were not more than five or six 
feet in height, bleachers behind it could easily permit 
spectator vision for interested followers. The possibility 
of so many advantages would seem to warrant a program 
of experimentation along these lines. 


EVERAL times recently our opinion 


Gang has been sought on the question of 
Showers the desirability or practicability of “gang 
for Girls showers” for girls. The more we con- 


sider this question, the more we are in- 
clined to answer it, “Why not?” We believe that the 
majority of physical education teachers, whether they 
take this question seriously or are amused by it, would 
also answer, “Why not?” 

In days gone by, when a modesty that amounted al- 
most to prudishness was a prized feminine possession, 
privacy for disrobing and dressing was an essential, and 
early gymnasia were equipped in this tradition. It seems 
hardly consistent, however, that the same girls who are 
accustomed to appear in public in the modern bathing 
suit should require the expensive equipment needed for 
individual showers in the girls’ locker room. A small 
number of individual showers should always be provided 
for those students who have decided personal preferences 
in the matter. But to expect that the average girl would 
require such protection, or to feel that it is desirable to 
encourage such an extreme degree of modesty seems in- 
consistent in this day of sun baths and of scanty bathing 
suits and dance costumes. On the basis both of economy 
and of improved hygiene, the gang shower seems to be 
the more logical arrangement. 

There are, of course, communities with prejudices still 
rooted where it would be unwise to introduce such an in- 
novation until the community opinion is more favorable 
to it. In general, however, in view of the great changes 
that have taken place in women’s dress and customs in 
the past two decades, individual showers in the year 
1937 seem to be a vestigial phase of gymnasium archi- 
tecture. 


HYSICAL education is no longer re- 


A Criticism garded as a fad in education. Both 
and a the practical educator and thejexponents 
Warning of educational theory are agreed that 


health and physical education are es- 
sentials in the pattern of experiences which create nor- 
mal citizenship. This being the case, it is somewhat in- 
congruous to find general inadequate provision by most 
cities for teaching the subject. 
One could hardly enter any high school in this coun- 
try and not find a well-equipped chemical laboratory, a 
science room with adequate apparatus, and a library 
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well stocked with literature and reference books. Now 
this is as it should be, of course. But if public opinion 
has declared that health and physical education are es- 
sentials in the training of the youth, and if this is re- 
enforced by state laws requiring a definite time in the 
curriculum for developing strength and neuro-muscular 
controls, then it would seem obligatory that cities pro- 
vide the facilities. 

In effect, the failure to provide the gymnasia, the play 
fields, the shower baths, the drinking fountains, the wash 
basins, the athletic equipment, and the opportunities for 
participating in amateur sport is to rear a nation of 
defectives. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the academic re- 
quirements for certified teachers in physical education 
are higher today than ever before. Certainly those of us 
who have been in the profession for many years can look 
with satisfaction on the increased number of college men 
who have taken up this work. Twenty years ago, the 
profession was mainly filled with young women and the 
program was a femininized course of study. 

Today, there are nearly as many men teaching phys- 
ical education as there are women. However, the effects 
of the long predominance of women in public and private 
school physical education still shows its effects and I 
think that a just criticism of most courses of study can 
be made that they are not virile enough for the modern 
boy, or even for the modern girl who grows up in the 
great cities. Perhaps this is due in part to the lack of 
adequate facilities furnished by boards of education, so 
that even though there is a desire to create a virile pro- 
gram to develop the strength and courage of our pioneer 
ancestors, the programs must essentially be something 
carried on among desks and aisles. 

Another angle of the educational trend gives me great 
concern. In most cities, there are two or three depart- 
ments competing against one another to build physique 
and develop character. Almost every city has health and 
physical education as part of the school curriculum; and 
they also have playgrounds in school yards, park play- 
grounds, and municipal playground commissions. 

Frequently, the playground commission has far bet- 
ter equipment to take care of the physical development 
of the children than have the schools. Very frequently, 
parks have the only play area available for sports and 
athletics. Many municipalities have spent millions of 
dollars on their city playgrounds and their public ath- 
letic fields, their golf courses, and their summer camps. 
These are all under different boards and with no co- 
ordinating management. 

That there is a duplication here of planning, of equip- 
ment, of administration, and of teaching is self-evident. 
If one searches for the aims and objectives of what is 
ca!led physical education and what is called recreation, 
one finds that they are identical so far as the child of 
school age is concerned, although methods may some- 
what differ. Why then the duplication of effort? 

The tendency to separate these two remarkable phys- 
ical and character-building agencies inevitably puts a 
double burden upon the taxpayers which results in the 
deplorable pruning of educational budgets which we 
have all seen—By Randall D. Warden, Newark, NJ. 
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Ski instruction in extra-curricular groups at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., Strand Mikkelson in charge 
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Massachusetts State College; 


Secretary, Western Mass. Winter Sports Council 


HY is it that many of our schools and colleges 
in the United States snow belt, which 
stretches from coast to coast, do not realize 

that “skiing has come of age’? See Rockwell Steven’s 
article in the November Sportsman, “Skiing Over Amer- 
ica,” describing the skiing centers of this country and 
Canada, including the Pacific Northwest, the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and the many regions of the Rockies in Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, in the New England States and north- 
ern New York State. 

How can any physcial educator read of these five ma- 
jor ski regions in the United States and not realize that 
American youngsters and oldsters are on skis? Add Can- 
ada and the picture is complete. Skiing is certainly no 
longer sectional, nor is it limited to a comparatively few 
sections of the country. With the development of pine 
needle skiing, sand skiing, the wide-spread borax slides, 
and artificial ice slides at our winter sports shows, skiing 
has become a universal, all-year-round, any-state-in-the- 
Union activity. 

The figures on New England’s Snow Train patronage 
perhaps afford the best comparative record of skiing’s 
growth. Since the first trains in the winter of 1931, the 


record of the Boston and Maine alone shows the following: | 


Season Passengers 

BRR ees esd ofa Ps hee a ee te 8,371 

RE 27 ers eraser tia areata ets 10,314 
ROP ree eye ‘ 7,703 (Bank Holidays, etc.) 
(L : SES estore ser arae aed eerees 14,974 
ee er eee 17,943 

Re even ees ee ie 24,240 (on 63 trains) 


While these Boston and Maine figures indicate the 
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number of New England ski-larkers, the New England | 


Council’s figures tell us that 10,658 passengers left New 
York for New England on snow trains between January 
1 and March 1, 1936. To get closer to home, we find that 
in the 1935 season, three New York and Connecticut 
trains brought 1,049 people into the Berkshires. Last 
winter the New Haven and Boston and Albany Rail- 
roads, drawing from New York, Connecticut, and eastern 
Massachusetts, carried 10,260 passengers into this area. 

To quote Rockwell Stevens again: “ski fever recognizes 
no geographical boundary.” Just glance at the story the 
Union Pacific tells about Sun Valley, Idaho, with skiing 
the pre-eminent sport under ideal conditions and a sum- 
mer sun that permits skiers to enjoy this exhilarating 
sport in mid-winter while stripped to the waist. Here, 
too, we get our mention of “up-hill skiing.” At Sun Valley, 
high points on the slopes are accessible without effort, 
thanks to new cable-suspended Ski-Lifts. The skier 
simply takes hold of one of the guide ropes of the lift, 
eases himself into a comfortable chair, and up he goes 
without removing his skis. The Ski-Lifts make available 
to the skier a great variety of country. 

Glance at the detailed plans and program of the so- 
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called North American Winter Sports Show and Inter- 
national Ski Meet held at Madison Square Garden this 
winter, with its indoor ski slide, where all manner of ski 
techniques will be exhibited by American and European 
skiers, where the Garden Arena will be transformed into 
a natural outdoor winter setting through the use of hun- 
dreds of tons of ice and snow. As physical educators we 
are not especially concerned with shows and snow trains, 
winter sports expositions, and ice tan igloos in Sun Val- 
ley, except insofar as they show current interest. This in- 
terest, however, is a challenge to physical educators in 
and out of the snow belt! Young America is on skis! Are 
physical educators going with them? 

Skiing is a new way of living! It is a sport for every- 
one, man, woman or child, from eight to eighty. From 
the standpoint of the physical education program, it 
affords immediate satisfactions and also has life-time and 
carry-over value. 

For the purpose of our discussion of skiing and its 
place in the physical education winter sports program, 
let’s try to classify. 

Winter sports might be 
classified in any number of 
different ways. Personally we 
like Edward Brooks Bal- 
lard’s_ classification (Mr. 
Ballard is a Regional Inspec- 
tor for the National Park 
Service) according to var- 
ious types of outdoor recre- 
ation in cold climates, de- 
pending on conditions of 
snow and ice. He divides 
winter sports areas into two 
major groups: those for in- 
tensive or concentrated use, 
and those for extensive use. 

For INTENSIVE Use AREAS 
Requiring restricted ice sur- 
face: 

Speed skating 

Figure skating 

Ice hockey 

Curling 

Ice shuffleboard 

Ice bicycling 
Requiring a comparatively 
flat snow surface: 

Ski tilting 

Ski obstacle racing 

Ski joring, with horses or 

humans for pulling. 

Snow shoe racing 
Requiring snow slopes with special structures: 

Coasting (where no natural slopes are available ) 

Tobogganing 

Ski jumping 
Requiring snow slopes without structures: 

Coasting 

Down hill ski running 

EXTENSIVE Use AREAS FOR WINTER SPORTS 
Requiring a large ice surface: 


Skate sailing Ice boating 





Father and son starting out 
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Large snow covered areas with flat or rolling terrain: 


Ski touring 
Snow shoeing 
Dog sledding 
Horse sleighing 


Requiring large snow-covered hilly terrain: 


Downhill ski running on trails and mountain slopes 
Bob sledding 


It will be noticed that skiing is divided into ski jump- 


ing, downhill ski running on open slopes and including 
slalom, ski touring, and downhill trail running. 


Ski jumping is the more spectacular sport, of course, 


and the older sport in this country, except possibly with 


the trapper, guide, or mountaineer, who has used the ski 
to carry the mail or to go long distances with greater 
speed. We will not discuss ski jumping in this article, 
other than to add that it is an excellent type of winter 
sport, that it appeals to the adolescent age level, and that 
it can be handled in safety if under expert guidance. 
Someone has written that 
the adolescent youth should 
ski jump, the collegiate age 
folks up to thirty years of 
age should enter downhill 
competition, and that those 
of us who were “fair, fat, 
and forty” should consent to 
dub around with downhill 
skiing on nursery and prac- 
tice slopes. 


If we are considering the 
type of skiing which should 
be incorporated in the phys- 
ical education program on 
the basis of both current in- 
terest and appeal and also 
for its carry-over values as 
well, then it is downhill ski 
running on open slopes, with 
its attendant techniques of 
stopping (and _ starting), 
braking, and turns. We 
should add a course in con- 
trolled skiing to every school 
program in the snow belt. 


What should a physical 
education course in downhill 
skiing include? It should 
teach fundamental _ tech- 
niques as in the other life-time sports. Better technique 
makes for safer skiing and fewer accidents. However, we 
feel that skiing safety is important enough to treat in an 
article all its own. 

The outline of a Downhill Ski Running Course should 
include: what to wear; necessary equipment; condition- 
ing; and techniques or fundamentals. 

The Downhill Ski Running Course naturally divides 
itself into lectures, demonstrations, moving picture il- 
lustrations, indoor practice sessions (known as dry 
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courses), actual physical conditioning until snow fall, 
and then outdoor graded lesson plans or units. Naturally 
it would be quite impossible to outline such a course 
here, but we do want to stress several factors which make 
for successful ski teaching and for the enjoyment of the 
pupil. Physical education is searching for pupil interest! 

The average beginner does not want to buy a lot of 
clothing until he finds out whether or not he is going to 
like skiing. On the other hand, a beginner’s first experi- 
ence can be ruined by in- 
adequate clothing and poor 
equipment. If there is any 
one important result coming 
out of all this winter sports 
development it will be the 
return to the outdoors. Edu- 
cationally it is the oppor- 
tunity presented to every 
educator to offset the soft- 
ening tendencies of a seden- 
tary, steam-heated existence, 
and to teach all over again 
the pioneer’s technique of 
outdoor living, whether they 
were Puritans, Green Moun- 
tain Boys, or Covered Wag- 
oners. 

Teach young America, 
yes, and old America, too, 
how to dress so as to be 
comfortable out-of-doors, Fm, Be 


i 
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under arctic conditions, and ees ct oe Ae 


how to do this economically, 
often adapting duds they 
already have, and physical 
education will make a great contribution to the individ- 
ual’s future mode of living and happiness. Then give in- 
struction in how to fit themselves with skis, bindings, 
and boots, and keep within the beginner’s pocketbook 
and the average man’s income, and the Downhill Ski 
Course is almost complete. Put an adequately dressed 
pupil, with proper skis, bindings, and boots, properly 
conditioned, on an open slope (of not too great a grade) 
and give him or her expert instruction, and beginners will 
soon be addicts. 

Starting from the top down, clothing essentials include: 

Ski Cap—Lumberman’s or truck driver’s hat, with visor 
and ear flaps essential. 

Mittens—With fillers if possible, and leather outside pre- 
ferable. 

Ski Boots—Very important! Without a reasonably good 
pair of boots skiing is torture. It just ceases to be skiing. 
Ski boots should be strong, thick-soled, with stiff shanks, 
preferably steel shank, with a very hard toe cap. This keeps 
the toe strap from binding the toes and allowing the toes to 
get cold. Heels should be grooved to hold binding, with clips 
on soles to keep bindings from cutting into the leather. The 
shoes should be large enough for two pairs of socks. 

Heavy Underwear—At least medium weight, long trousers 
and sleeves, and red! Two piece suits allow the skier to strip 
down in Sun Valley. 

The trend in ski apparel is toward lighter weight outside 






Going up—the easy way. Lower ski tow at Bousquet’s, Pittsfield 
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clothing, wool material with a hard finish or silk parka. The 
skier wears several layers of covering, taking off or putting 
on as the weather and wind dictates. It is layers that count! 

Knickers or Ski Pants—Those that give free knee action 
are preferred. 


Give a thorough course in ski clothing. Don’t let the 
skiers go outdoors unless properly clothed. Next is equip. 
ment; the first thing a beginner usually buys are the skis, 
However, with a good boot that will stand the strain that 
skiing puts on to it, which 
fits into a good harness per- 
fectly (remembering also 
that the tighter the fit the | 
easier it is to control), one 
may satisfactorily use most 
any type of ski at the start, 

For the beginner: 
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A Pair of Skis—Hickory 
flat tops, in a slalom or down- 
hill width. Correct length of 
skis from 8 to 10 inches 
greater than one’s height; the 
shorter the ski the easier it is 
to turn, i.e., the quicker one 
will become a controlled skier. 
Downhill ski running depends 
upon turning, and the ease in 
turning afforded by shorter 
skis is responsible for the 
trend toward shorter and 
broader skis. 

A Pair of Bindings—Either 
ae toe strap or lip. Be sure and 
get a good pair. They must 
hold the toe of the boot 
securely. 

A Pair of Poles—Tonkin cane or bamboo, with about a 
seven-inch ring. 

Wax—A tube of base wax and a top wax. We cannot go 
into waxing here, but it is a lot of fun, and full of mystery, 
according to the old timer. Just remember if it is wet snow, 
soft wet wax; and if dry, hard snow, a dry, hard wax. 
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Perhaps this is too much detail on clothing and equip- 
ment. for the physical education preliminary course, but 
we think not. Many attempts the past few years to teach 
techniques to inadequately-equipped groups or shivering, 
half-clothed pupils have proved that it just cannot be 
done. 

Assuming that the groups are properly clothed and 
reasonably equipped with downhill running essentials, 
they are then ready for further instruction. Physical con- 
dition comes next. “Sandy” Schauffler, one of New Eng- 
land’s ranking young downhill skiers, who sports the 
colors of the Amherst College Outing Club, and who has 
had experience in Europe, makes this statement: “In 
Europe no one would think of going out on the slopes 
downhill running unless they had made an effort to get 
physically in trim, not only their legs but their arms.” 

“Sandy” tells of running uphill and down with a pair 
of ski poles to get in trim. “Sandy” and his brother 
Jarvis (winner of the Massachusetts 2nd and 3rd Class 
Downhill Championships last winter) practice what they 
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preach. “Sandy” is a member of his college cross country 
team this fall, and Jarvis is playing varsity soccer. Two 
good conditioners! 

While all the pupils may not want quite as strenuous 
breaking in as soccer and cross country, the activities of 
walking, running, carrying poles, indoor work, tumbling, 
athletics, dancing, rope climbing, and good old apparatus 
work are fine conditioning for the skier. Skiing mimetics 
may also be effectively used with and without music. 

As to the actual techniques which should be taught. 
After having been given the essentials of a skiing safety 
code the downhill ski runner should be taught to: ski on 
the level, i.e., walk (at least one step and two step): 
climb correctly (side step, diagonal with kick turns, and 
herringbone) ; and double stem brake (demonstrate and 
be able to do pure double stem turns). 

With the above techniques, the beginner can now nego- 
tiate a novice slope with fun and all the thrill that begin- 
ners get from physical achievement through mastery of 
new skills. 

Instruction may follow on right and left Christiana 
turns, possibly Jump Turns, and even Telemarks. All of 
these turns with variations should be demonstrated, 
shown by means of instructional films, diagrammed, and 
done in slow motion. They can be taught rather effective- 
ly by either the whole or part method, depending upon 
the type of instructor available and the naturalness and 
aptitude of the pupils. 
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The Dartmouth ski tramway in action 


So much for a Downhill Ski Running Course as part 
of any up-to-the-minute physical education program. If 
there is any type of skiing in which there is more interest 
at the moment than in downhill skiing it is in uphill 
skiing. 

Now for a short discussion of uphill skiing. Please do 
not infer from the subject “Up and Downhill Skiing” 
that we intended to imply that the average skiier is up 
or down most of the time. While we have done our share 
as a charter member of the national fanny-dunkers or- 
ganization, we agree with Charles L. Parker, Denver, 
Colorado, Downhill Ski Running Instructor, that falling 
is largely a state of mind. Beginners must be continually 
urged to refuse to fall. “Fight ’em skis” and “Stay up” 
are two of Coach Parker’s favorite slogans during his 
outdoor teaching sessions with beginners. : 

The Ski Club Alteburger was organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the noble sport of skiing the mature 
and mellowing influence of old age, and also to prevent it 
from becoming too serious an occupation. One of its prin- 
cipal objectives was to encourage the construction of cog- 
railway funiculars, motor roads, pull-up ropes, and other 
scientific inventions for the improvement of uphill skiing. 

With the exception of Dartmouth and Williams Col- 
leges, it has remained for clubs to install equipment of 
this type in the various winter sports centers. The ski 
tow takes the drudgery out of the sport and turns it into 

(Continued on Page 55) 















































Some Evidences of a Successful 
_ Corrective Program 


WILBUR H. BOHM, D.O. 


Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


little practical use for an extensive knowledge of 

preventive and corrective physical education. Until 
then, we found correctives in only a few colleges. Now 
it is not uncommon. Attention is being focused on the 
physically defective individual more than ever before 
in the history of physical education. The emphasis for- 
merly was on physical education for the normal group. 

Today, physical education is being called upon to do 
its share in raising the health standard of all the pupils. 
It cannot simply confine its attention to a comparatively 
few. Hence, the program for both the defective and the 
normal individual is a program which will give the phy- 
sically defective individual the proper type and amount 
of physical education to meet his needs and capacity. 

We have the student who is not physically fit to carry 
on the work in the regular physical education program. 
The program formerly was concerned with the individual 
who was physically fit and able to be a candidate for a 
varsity team. Then it was broadened and some concern 
was aroused for those who might not be able to be a 
candidate. Our intramural program resulted. The student 
who was not physically fit to turn out for the intercol- 
legiate and intramural program was then given some 
consideration. This resulted in the instituting of the 
corrective program in some colleges. 

The question arose as to whether it was giving results 
indicating its worth-whileness, or whether it was a waste 
of time; whether it should be confined especially to the 
junior high schools; whether the cases, most of which 
are truly advanced, derive any benefit. It has been stated 
that most cases in correctives in college have advanced 
to the stage where no good can be done, that correc- 
tives have no place in the college physical education 
program, and that it should be confined to grade or high 


Titus was a time when a physical educator found 


school students. 


More colleges of physical education are including 
corrective and remedial work in their curricula, due to 
the demand for it which was created by results obtained 
during the World War. Its growth in colleges has been 
steady. 

At Washington State College, the corrective program 
was instituted with the completion of the new gymna- 
sium. The enrollment for the respective semesters and 
years has been as follows: 


A paper presented before the Northwest District Association Con- 
vention, February 1936, at Seattle, Washington. 
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Students who have letters from their home physician, 
requesting that they be placed on a restricted exercise 
program, those who might have suffered some injury, 
or have had an operation or serious illness during the 
college year, and the student who is not found physically 
fit by the medical examination at the beginning of each 
semester are assigned to corrective physical education. 
Again, a student may be sent in from his gymnasium or 
playfield class by the instructor for a check-up. Some 
cases which are later assigned to correctives have come in 
of their own accord, a hernia and foot case for instance. 

The various deformities from the first semester to the 


See ec ee! 


present time include: 20 heart cases, 7 weak joints, | 


25 infantile paralysis, 2 of birth paralysis, 33 post-opera- 
tive, 29 reducible hernias, 12 varicose veins, 3 phlebitis, 
116 foot trouble, 100 abnormal antero-posterior and lat- 
eral curves of the spine, 6 rigid joints or those in which 
the movement is limited, 50 post-traumatic, 4 ptosis, 
6 obesity, and 5 malnutrition cases. 

All cases in correctives are given a postural examina- 
tion. These examinations are given during the semester 
with the assistance of the students majoring in physical 
education who are taking the course in therapeutics. 
This means that they gain much valuable experience 
which enables them to recognize the various postural 
defects and deformities, while serving as student assist- 
ants in their respective gymnasium and playfield classes, 
as well as when they are out in the field of physical edu- 
cation or athletic coaching after their graduation from 


college. The findings of the postural examinations made [ 


of each corrective case at the beginning and end of the 
semester are recorded. A comparison of the cards is one 
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indication of the results obtained. After the examina- 
tion, the program is mapped out and added to from time 
to time. Exercises which stimulate organic activity and 
have a carry-over value, and those activities which will 
contribute best to the perfect physical and emotional 
development of each individual are included whenever 
possible. Each student spends two periods weekly of 
one-half hour each in the orthopedic gymnasium. 

The infantile paralysis cases show the need of thera- 
peutic exercise. Through proper muscle training, normal 
muscle function is restored or improved in the muscula- 
ture affected by the disease. This emphasizes the import- 
ance of corrective gymnastics which is demonstrated in 
the re-education of paralyzed muscles. The muscle train- 
ing through active exercise and the benefit derived 
through the spacing of exercise indicate that much bene- 
fit has been derived. 

Graduated exercises, for poorly developed and organi- 
cally weak individuals cause them to develop into more 
vigorous and healthier men. 

Some conditions are neither correctable nor curable 
by exercise, yet notwithstanding that fact, these students 
will be helped by corrective and remedial physical edu- 
cation. Exercise of a protective nature will benefit the 
individual physically. A retardation of the progress of 
the condition will result; their general development will 
be improved, and their organic efficiency and resistance 
to disease increased. They will receive poise and reserve 
strength. It is aimed to give each student a program 
sufficient in amount to bring about a slight perspiration 
during his period in class. Students are also given a 
program to follow daily outside of their corrective period. 

The fact that the student is encouraged to participate 
in all healthful activities within his capacity, with strong 
emphasis on recreation as well as carry-over value, 
surely means more benefit for the student enrolled in 
corrective physical education. 

There is a tendency for the physically handicapped 
pupil to feel segregated from his companions. It is our 
aim to handle this particular individual so that the feel- 
ing that he is not one of the group is eliminated. When 
we see the boy who is suffering from some defect and 
deformity mingling with the physically normal student, 
we can feel almost certain that he realizes that he is 
not so bad off after all. This surely indicates that the 
corrective program has done something for him. The 
boy is administered to so that he does not feel as if he 
is a patient or a case who is receiving treatment. We 
thus get an improvement in the mental attitude of the 
pupil, and the inferiority complex and defeatist philoso- 
phy that so often accompany these cases are removed. 

The corrective program takes care of the individual 
who is not able to participate in the more vigorous activi- 
ties, and those who are poorly developed, or are less 
able to shift for themselves. The correlation of hygiene 
into the program through health talks and the student 
reading assignments in the library mean the formation 
of better health habits with subsequent improvement in 
the general good health and efficiency of the individual 
which, in some cases, enables him to take his place in the 
community as an asset rather than as a liability. 
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A corrective program betters the chances of removable 
handicaps being removed, and means that the student 
who is excused from regular physical education is not 
denied the benefits of exercise. 

Scholastic progress is made by numerous pupils en- 
rolled in correctives. The case of visceroptosis, for 
instance, suffers from malnutrition, toxemia and its in- 
separable companion, fatigue, from nervousness, and 
irritability, which mean a lack of ability to concentrate. 
The improvement in the ptosis cases means the allevia- 
tion of those symptoms mentioned which hinder schol- 
astic progress. This also applies to the cases of general 
muscular weakness, with accompanying low vitality and 
nervous instability, which are predisposed to ptosis. 

On account of our present environment, there will be 
more cases than ever before as labor-saving devices, lack 
of general exercise, many hours seated at a desk, seden- 
tary work, weak muscles, and modern conveniences such 
as the auto and the elevator contribute toward functional 
conditions which have much to do with posture. 

We aim to have the individual develop proper habits 
in breathing and standing correctly, and in the care 
of the body—something which must be taught the 
coming generation. 

The corrective program in college has done something 
to raise the health standard of the physically defective 
individual, and to remove some of the physical handi- 
caps from, and arrest their progress in, others. Some of 
the evidences of the success of a corrective program 
in college might be summarized: it has resulted in 
a better fitting of the student to adapt himself to the 
demands of life and to meet all situations; it means that 
a physical education for all is possible; that the general 
good health of the individual is improved; that the 
corrective case does not feel segregated from physically 
normal students; that he realizes he is not so bad off 
after all; that its growth has been steady in the colleges 
since its institution; the improvement in_ scholastic 
progress of some students; the increase in number of 
pupils enrolled in correctives; the results obtained in 
many cases; the fact that doctors have referred many 
cases to correctives; that the student majoring in physical 
education is given much valuable experience through the 
laboratory periods spent in the corrective room which 
enables him to recognize better the various postural 
defects and deformities, as well as to give him knowl- 
edge of framing an exercise program, of applying some 
physical therapy; that the physically handicapped pupil 
is not denied the benefits of exercise; that the student 
enjoys his exercise classes and has begome happier and 
therefore better adjusted emotionally; that we have 
students coming in wishing to enroll in correctives, since 
other students have received benefit through the cor- 
rective program; it means that the student who really 
needs physical education is not neglected; the physically 
handicapped as well as the normal are served; that the 
problem presented to the department of physical and 
health education through the underdeveloped and handi- 
capped student is being solved; and that students have 
been able to remain in college and graduate who other- 
wise would not have been able to do so. 











Southern District Meeting Plans 





ALFREDA MOSSCROP 


President-Elect and Publicity Chairman 


District this year, with the tenth annual meeting 

to be held in Houston, at the Rice Hotel, March 
17-20. It might be interesting to note that Texas has 
never before entertained the group, the other nine meet- 
ings having been held in the following cities: 1928—At- 
lanta, Georgia (for organization); 1929—Greensboro, 
North Carolina; 1930—Birmingham, Alabama; 1931— 
Louisville, Kentucky; 1932—Jacksonville, Florida; 1933 
—Louisville, Kentucky (with National) ; 1934—New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; 1935—-Atlanta, Georgia; 1936—Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Mr. H. T. Taylor, our very efficient President, with 
Mr. G. L. Hermance, the local chairman, and Dr. H. A. 
Scott, our immediate Past-President and now our con- 
vention director, began making plans last June for this 
meeting, and it bids fair to be one of the best the Section 
has ever had. 

Some of the highlights of the meeting follow: Dr. W. 
W. Bauer and Dr. C. L. Brownell will both speak at the 
general session on Thursday night. Dr. Bauer’s subject 
will be “(Health Education vs. Health Racketeering.” Dr. 
Brownell’s subject will be “Ten Years’ Harvest in Health 
Instruction.” 

Dr. Browne’s Health Education Section has rather a 
unique setup, featuring Miss Jeanie Pinckney, Miss 
Fannie Shaw, Miss Edythe Hershey, Mr. Gilbert Her- 
mance, Dr. Harry A. Scott, Miss Caro Lane, Mrs. Jimmy 
Lyons, Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Miss Nancy Duggan, 
Mr. Jess Hair, Mr. Harlan Metcalf, Miss Florence 
Smith, Dr. A. D. Browne, Miss Margaret Cunningham, 
Dr. David Brace, Mr. R. N. Sandlin, and Mr. Archie 
French. These individuals will present brief talks of four 
to six minutes each on pertinent questions in health edu- 
cation. 

The Camping Section will have a thirty-minute pro- 
gram on “Folk Lore in the Camping Program,” by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. The Recreation Section will have Mr. 
J. E. Rogers, the National Field Secretary, as one of their 
speakers, and the Women’s Athletic Section and Swim- 
ming will feature demonstrations as well as speeches. 
The Dance Section will be characterized by lecture-dem- 
onstrations by leaders and groups from each of several 
colleges and universities. 

A round table discussion held by Mr. Oliver K. Corn- 
well will take up problems of health education, physical 
education, recreation, and public school health and physi- 
cal education, and will have as its members Miss Fannie 
Shaw, Dr. W. W. Bauer, Dr. H. A. Scott, and Dr. Harlan 
Metcalf. 


| HE “Lone Star State” is to-be host to the Southern 


One of the features which was initiated at the Knox. | 
ville meeting was the “convention news,” a daily mimeo- 
graphed summary of the meetings. It was especially ap. 
preciated by those attending, and it is hoped that this 
service can be continued. 

The following are section chairmen: Dance—Miss 
Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Health—Dr. A. D. Browne, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; Men’s Athletics—Mr. Lewis | 
Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Physical Education for Negroes—Mr. W. H. Kendle, | 
Talladega, Alabama; Public Schools—Miss Frances M. | 
Alexander, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, Texas; 
Recreation—Mr. James A. Garrison, Superintendent of 
Schools, Austin, Texas; Research—Dr. R. C. Quimby, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; Round Table Discus- 
sion Groups—Prof. Oliver K. Cornwell, University of | 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Swimming—Miss Donnie 
Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton; | 
Teacher Training—Mr. M. E. Potter, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Therapeutics—Miss Kathleen Ander- 
son, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Women’s Ath- 
letics—Miss Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State Teach- | 
ers College, Denton; Safety—Miss Helen Byington, | 
Houston Independent School District, Houston, Texas. | 

The plan of having a councilman from each state is | 
being continued. They, together with the presidents of the | 
state physical education organizations, are being of great 
assistance in helping plan the program and disseminate 
news regarding it. The councilmen are as follows: Ala- 
bama-—Miss Jessie Garrison, Montgomery; Arkansas— 
Mr. C. M. King, Hot Springs; Florida—Mr. Hollis 
Westfall, Gainesville; Georgia—Miss Willie Dean An- | 
drews, Milledgeville; Kentucky—Mr. T. E. McDonough, 
Richmond; Louisiana—Mr. Jess W. Hair, Baton Rouge; 
Mississippi—Mr. -Dan F. Crumpton, Clarksdale; North 
Carolina—Mr. E. D. Burke, Durham; Oklahoma—Miss | 
Flora May Ellis, Stillwater; South Carolina—Mr. J. H. | 
Speer, Greenville; Tennessee—Mr. C. H. Loose, Knox- | 
ville; Texas—Mr. Walter S. Knox, Denton; Virginia— 
Major E. V. Graves, Richmond. 

The presidents of the state physical education organ- | 
izations are as follows: Alabama—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, . 
University of Alabama; Arkansas—Mr. C. M. King, | 
High School, Hot Springs; Florida—Mr. Hollis West- | 
fall, University of Florida; Georgia—Miss Willie Dean | 
Andrews, Georgia State College for Women; Kentucky 
—Mr: T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers Col- | 
lege; Louisiana—Mrs. Thelma Z. Kyser, Louisiana State | 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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HILE the micro-projector is an extremely 

useful accessory, it is no substitute for the 

microscope. Its use is justified and recom- 
mended in many cases, some of which are cited here, but 
not as an instrument capable of drawing the student on to 
the explorations that are necessary if his future work in 
such fields as bacteriology, microbiology, chemistry, path- 
ology, paleontology, and many other branches of science, 
is to prove fruitful. There is no substitute for direct obser- 
vation and manipulation with the microscope, and the 
student who misses this work in high school or college 
is immensely handicapped if he later follows a branch of 
science requiring the manipulation of the instrument. 

For the early survey courses in college, and for stu- 
dents electing the liberal arts and those intending to 
major in the physical sciences, less work with the micro- 
scope may be required. And here the micro-projector 
will serve to convey much of the demonstration material 
that such students are likely to need. It will not, how- 
ever, give them a laboratory technique in microscopic 
anatomy. Only actual work with the microscope will 
show the student the impor- 
tance of illumination in study- 
ing the color, outline, and 
surface contour of microscopic 
structures and the methods 
of measuring such objects. 
The growing importance of 
photo-micrography in the 
field of industrial research de- 
mands that some laboratory 
worker must have the neces- 
sary skill to prepare the slides. 
and enough experience with 
photomicrographic apparatus 
to secure good pictures of the 
particular microscopic struc- 
ture under examination. Like 
all work in microscopy, this 
experience is obtained only by 
long practice. 

An unfortunate condition, 
due to the depression, now 
confronts health education 
teachers. In hundreds of in- 
stances, classes have grown in 
size, while orders for equip- 
ment have been curtailed. 
Many high school teachers 


The Micro-Projector 


This Overhead Balopticon permits the lecturer to face his 
audience while operating the instrument. 


on the slide before him, he can point out various details. 





An Instrument 


for Unwieldy Classes 


are attempting to offer hygiene, for instance, without 
equipment. Others have but a single microscope. Such 
a handicap is practically insuperable. It is difficult 
enough to teach a student what to see, and how to see 
it with a microscope, when there is a complement of in- 
struments. With only one or two instruments, any real 
observation on the part of the class is hopeless. 

Instructors have thus been compelled to turn to demon- 
strations. This is one of the chief reasons for the growing 
use of the micro-projector in the schools. The teacher 
may select a good specimen, project it on a screen, and 
point out the various characteristics, giving the entire 
class a complete explanation at one time. This may not 
impress the student like the preparation of his own speci- 
men and the recording of it in his book, but it is better 
than no equipment at all. 

Inexpensive and compact micro-projectors have been 
designed specifically for schools that require an instru- 
ment for three primary purposes: 

1. To project permanently mounted specimens. 

2. For making drawings of microscopic fields. 

3. For the projection of 
living specimens in liquids. 

' Such instruments must neces- 
sarily be very sturdy in con- 
struction, easily portable, and 
unusually simple to operate 
so that the instructor can 
rapidly adjust it to any of 
the purposes for which it is 
to be used in the various 
phases of instruction. 

Of course, in many cases a 
microscope is available. When 
this is so, special bases may be 
obtained to support the mi- 
croscope for projection pur- 
poses. Some of these bases 
are equipped with powerful 
clockwork feed arc lamps as 
illumination sources. This is 
desirable because the arc 
lamp is far more efficient 
than any incandescent source, 
affording as much as seven 
times the light of the best 
available substitute. A water 
cell protects living material, 

such as amoebae, paramecia, 


By using a pencil 















This Triple-Purpose Micro-Projector is an inexpensive instrument, magnifications ranging from 


30X to 230X, and is suited for classes of about forty students. 


rotifera, and similar specimens from the heat of the 
light beam. A reflecting prism over the microscope eye- 
piece directs the beam of light. 

Many of the old type projectors required much time 
on the part of the instructor in securing absolute align- 
ment of all the optical parts. This required skill, patience, 
and knowledge of the equipment in order to obtain the 
best results. Modern designs of the projector have been 
improved and simplified so that some models require 
only the centering of the light source in the optical axis, 
the other parts being permanently aligned so that no 
adjustment is required. 


im balopticon is for many purposes quite as useful- 


as the micro-projector. It will project slides and an 
infinite variety of opaque subjects under nearly daylight 
conditions. The range of material that such an instrument 
will handle is practically endless. Drawings, diagrams, 
magazines, papers, microscopic slides, and strip film— 
all can be handled with the proper balopticon. Complete 
libraries of slides or films are maintained by most state 
education departments. Strip film is available from a 
number of educational and commercial organizations. 
Special projectors are made for this form of projection, 
and there are combination instruments which will per- 
mit the projection of both glass and film slides. The 
small 34” x 1” strip film, however, has certain limita- 
tions, particularly in regard to fine details and color; 
consequently a combination instrument which can handle 
31%” x 4” glass slides also is preferable. 
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( It is adapted for the projec- 
tion of living specimens, mounted objects, and for making drawings of microscopic fields. 
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Some of the projects success. 
fully demonstrated by teachers 
using the micro-projector are 
offered here. The field, hoy. 
ever, is practically limitless anq 
must rest more or less on the 
ingenuity of the teacher and 
the advancement which the 
students have attained. 

The subject matter of his. 
tology, as taken up in college 
work today, is divided into two 
main sections, the tissues and 
organs. Along with a know- 
ledge of the parts themselves 
goes concurrent training in 
micro-technique — practice in 
slide making — employing a 
highly specialized series of 
operations, in turn comprising 
two main divisions. There are 
the general processes of fixing, 
sectioning, staining, and mount- 
ing applicable to a wide va- 
riety of histologic mounts, and 
the special chapters devoted to 
the micrology of a single tissue 
or organ of a single animal 
group. Nervous tissue, for ex- 
ample, has an elaborate tech- 
nique of its own, since the rou- 
tine procedure will not suffice to bring out all of the 
structural features present in nerves and nerve cells. 

Nearly all animal tissues make very good slides for 
micro-projection. When a complete cross-section of a 
certain piece of tissue is desired for projection, the use 
of the upper half of the low power is advised. After 
obtaining the relationship of the different strata of tissues 
with low power projection, each one of these layers of 
tissue may be studied in detail under the regular low and 
high power. An observation of the blood stream in the 
veins and arteries of a frog is an interesting study. By 
placing a frog in a bottle with a wad of cotton containing 
a few drops of ether or chloroform, the animal will soon 
be anaesthetized. It can then be secured to a thin piece 
of wood. A hole about a half inch in diameter should be 
cut in one end of the strip. The frog can be wrapped in 
a long strip of moist cheesecloth which will secure it 
to the board as well as aid in keeping it alive. Strong 
rubber bands are perhaps the most accessible means of 
attaching the swathed frog to the board. 

Arrange the animal on the board so that the web of 
one foot is over the hole. Place frog and board on the 
microscope stage so that the hole in the board is pro- 
perly centered under the 16mm. objective and that light 
will be transmitted through a portion of the web. The 
difference between arteries and veins may easily be ob- 
served. The passage of corpuscles through the capillaries 
in single file makes a most interesting projection. Oc- 
casionally the passage of a white corpuscle into the sur- 
rounding tissues may be seen. 
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Perhaps no other picture to be obtained with the mi- 
cro-projector is quite as fascinating and instructive as 
the projection of living culture such as paramecia and 
amoebae. Cultures of a few of the Protozoa can be 
grown easily in the laboratory. A simple hay infusion 
usually gives good results in a few days. Better results 
are possible, however, from pure cultures that have 
been seeded. These may be prepared by boiling a quart 
of water into which is placed forty to seventy grains of 
wheat. This will ripen in about ten days and can then 
be seeded with a pure culture, which has been purchased, 
or the desired Protozoa may be selected by picking 
them out with a very fine pipette. For projection, organ- 
isms are best placed in a Syracuse watch glass in a few 
drops of the same water in which they were taken. The 
watch glass absorbs the heat from the light source, 
keeping the temperature of the culture about correct. The 
16mm. objective is suitable for such cultures. 

Insect and insect structures, whether carefully made 
permanent slides or temporary mountings, are among 
the best subjects for micro-projection. Any of the follow- 
ing can be recommended: various insect antennae, wing 
venation, scales of butterfly and moth wings, mouth 
parts of various insects, and the head of a mosquito. The 
aphid or milk cow of the ant is easily mounted by placing 
the animal in 95 per 
cent alcohol for about 
fifteen minutes, then 
clearing in cedar oil 
for the same length of 
time, and finally 


in Canada Balsam on 
a slide. A concave de- 
pression slide is excel- 
lent for such mounts. 
Whole mounts of lice, 
ticks, fleas, ants, and 
other small specimens 
may be prepared in 
the same manner, and 
shown with the upper 
half of the 16mm. ob- 
jective. 

Living plant cells, 
in which the move- 
ments of proto-plasm 
can be seen and stud- 
ied with the projector, 
are interesting sub-- 
jects. A small portion 
of Chara mounted on 
a slide offers an ex- 
cellent demonstration 
to show this phenom- 
enon. The streaming 
of the protoplasm 
takes place in the in- 
ternodal cells. It is bet- 
ter to omit the cover 
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glass unless it can be added without creating pressure. 
A very slight rise in temperature speeds up the movement 
within the cells. The heat from the light source will take 
care of this. Observed under the high power, the move- 
ments are very rapid. If Chara cannot be procured, then 
Elodea leaf may be used. The stamen hairs of Trades- 
cantia also offer an excellent preparation. Even the 
common onion will show this movement if mounted 
correctly. The epidermis from an inner scale of the bulb 
is stripped off and mounted in a drop of water on a 
slide. A bit of color can be given to the projection by 
using a very weak aqueous solution of eosin on the 
specimen. 

Today, means for the scientific presentation of aca- 
demic facts, new techniques, and graphic studies of new 
materials are available as never before in the field of 
visual education. Projectors are among the most im- 
portant tools in modern education, providing teachers 
of health education with an instrument almost indispen- 


‘sable where classes happen to be large and equipment 


is scarce. 

Just as the illustrated textbook amplified the printed 
word following the invention of photography, so now 
the film, the slide, and the live specimen amplify the 
text by means of projection equipment. 


This instrument is noted by its precision, having all units permanently adjusted at the factory. Its 
microscope has a triple or quadruple nosepiece, making possible any combination of regular objectives 
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National Study of 
Professional Education 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
INCE 1931, the National Committee studying the 
problem of professional education in health and 
physical education has submitted annually mimeo- 
graphed reports of progress. These reports have been 
made possible by the continued assistance and coopera- 
tion of members of the profession. 

In the December, 1935, number of the Research Quar- 
terly there was printed the National Committee Report 
on Standards. These standards related to the prepara- 
tion of teachers of health and physical education for 
secondary schools. Reprint copies of the standards were 
distributed according to a plan to selected individuals 
and institutions. At the St. Louis Convention last April, 
the question was raised whether these standards were 
tentative, and so could be changed, or were adopted as 
final and would be used in the near future in the official 
rating of institutions. 

The Committee wishes to assure members of the pro- 
fession that the standards as printed are not final. Ad- 
ditional assurance of this fact may be had by referring 
to a paragraph on page 67 of the report itself, which 
reads as follows: 


These standards should serve as a guide in the develop- 
ment of programs of professional education in health and 
physical education. It is hoped that members of the profes- 
sion will continue their efforts to improve and perfect the 
standards. Many scientific studies are needed and especially 
in connection with the development of details under each of 
the generalized standards. Continued study will perhaps elim- 
inate some of these standards and add others. It seems better 
to begin with something, even though we may disagree, than 
not to begin at all. The standards will be improved through 
the experience gained in their interpretation and application. 


It will be recalled by some that the National Rating 
Committee, a subcommittee of the National Study Com- 
mittee, met at the St. Louis Convention last April and 
discussed both the Report on Standards and the prob- 
lem of rating institutions. It was agreed that a number 
of teacher-training institutions should be rated this year 
as an experiment to test the rating machinery and the 
standards themselves. The suggestion was made that 
the institutions having representatives on the National 
Rating Committee, as well as others that might be inter- 
ested, could volunteer to take part in the experiment. 
Several institutions have volunteered and others now 
have that opportunity. The ratings this year are to be 
experimental and not official. 

In trying to get the experiment under way, the Na- 
tional Committee was faced with the problem of finances. 
Since 1931, the work done and the reports prepared have 
been accomplished on a budget of approximately two 
hundred dollars. Recently, because of interest and fine 
cooperation, the National Tuberculosis Association made 
one hundred dollars available to the National Study 


Committee for postage and mimeographing expenses gp 
the experimental study this year could go forward. This 
assistance has been accepted with appreciation. Inter. 
esting and valuable reports on the experiment should be 
ready for discussion at the New York Convention. 
Again, may we have your cooperation. The sugges. 
tion is that the teacher-training sections of the state and 
district organizations wherever possible discuss the na. 
tional report on standards, the mimeographed report 
submitted last April on the problem of rating instity. 
tions, and the materials which will be formulated in the 
immediate future related to the proposed experiment, 
The National Study Committee and the National Rating 
Committee will be pleased to have any and all sugges. 
tions forwarded to Mr. E. M. Sanders, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania.—Submitted by the Na- 
tional Study Committee: Gertrude Moulton, G. B. Afj- 
fleck, Walter A. Cox, W. G. Moorhead, Harry A. Scott, 
E. M. Sanders, Secretary; and N. P. Neilson, Chairman, 





Inu Memoriam 
George Huff 


George Huff, who died October 1, 1936, was one of 
the outstanding leaders of college physical education and 
athletics in this country. Born in Champaign, Illinois, 
and educated in the same town at the University of Illi- 
nois, his whole professional life was devoted to the service 
of the University, holding successively the positions of 
Assistant Director of the Gymnasium and Coach of Ath- 
letic Teams, Director of Physical Training, Director of 
Physical Welfare, and Director of the School of Physical 
Education. He received the Honor Award of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association in 1933. 

Among his outstanding professional contributions was 
the founding of the first summer course for athletic 
coaches in 1914, and the first four-year course in ath- 
letic coaching and physical education in 1919. He led 
a campaign against betting on intercollegiate sports that 
made this practice unpopular not only at Illinois but 
throughout the Big Ten universities. He also inspired a 
crusade against drinking at football games which was 
highly successful and assisted in bettering conditions gen- 
erally. He stood always for the highest standards in 
sportsmanship in athletics, and his influence and example 
in this have been far-reaching. 

As a man, George Huff was respected and beloved for 
his friendly and genial personality and his self-effacing 
modesty. He once expressed his ideal of sportsmanship 
as follows: “To play fairly within the spirit and the let- 
ter of the rules; to give the other fellow the same treat- 
ment you would like yourself; and to win without boast- 
ing and lose without excuses.” Quietly and without os- 
tentation, Director Huff put this creed into action in his 
direction and inspiration of Illinois athletes. Former 
President Kinley has said that he had a greater influence 
for good on young men than any other man in the his- 
tory of the university. This influence extended out into 
the whole field of athletics and physical education. His 
death is a loss to our profession and to the Association. 
—By S.C. Staley. 
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Convention Educational Exhibits 


By 
DOROTHY H. 


HEDSTROM 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids, the educational exhibits were 
organized on a different basis than is usual. Heretofore, 
schools and colleges had presented material by the com- 
petitive, or vertical method, resulting in somewhat of 
discouragement among smaller teacher-training schools 
in comparison with showings made by larger institutions. 
In view of the fact that the objective in displaying edu- 
cational material is to acquaint the physical educators 
and the general public with the newest developments 
and continually enlarging scope of the physical educa- 
tion program, a plan more fair to all was followed. 

The educational exhibits were classified as usual into 
these major groups, the Detroit Health Education Ex- 
hibit, the Dance Section, the Women’s Athletic Section, 
the Michigan Teacher-Preparation Exhibit, and the 
Grand Rapids and other Michigan city programs. The 
first three exhibits mentioned were arranged for sepa- 
rately by those particular groups preceding the conven- 
tion, and set up by them upon their arrival. The Teacher- 
Preparation and City Program material was organized 
by a local committee, which also was responsible for ar- 
rangements of space reservations, properties, necessary 
lighting, etc., in preparation for all five of the exhibit 
groups. 

The Mid-West District Chairman of Educational Ex- 
hibits was Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati, 
while the local committee consisted of Dorothy Hed- 
strom, Chairman, Rayfield Baxter, Clifford Gettings, 
Rena Case, Ethlyn Ellinger, Constance Jones, and 
Charles Irwin. 

The exhibits were held on the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel Pantlind. This mezzanine is a beautiful lounge 
with several adjoining rooms, affording a nice setting for 
an exhibit. 

The new exhibit arrangement at the convention was 
a non-competitive, or horizontal plan, in which schools 
presented material cooperatively in the form of “activi- 
ty exhibits” such as aquatics, games, rhythms, etc., 
with each school contributing to each activity as desired. 
This method applied particularly to the Women’s Ath- 
letic Section, Teacher-Preparation, and City Program 
exhibits. 

Questionnaires were sent out to determine material 
available, size, space requirements, etc., accompanied by 
a sheet of instructions. Activities listed on the question- 
naire were rhythms, games, skills, individual activities, 
intramurals, aquatics, interscholastics, art in physical 
education, historical study, rural school physical educa- 


i ELL, what did you think of the new plan?” 
W:: you know, at the Mid-West Convention in 





tion, health education, teacher-preparation, hobbies, 
camping and outing, recreation, safety and first aid, 
tests and measurements, and special project correlation. 
After deliberation, the Michigan teacher-preparation 
schools chose these main activities to represent their 
work: teaching supervision, rhythms, games and sports, 
health materials and methods, corrective and body 
mechanics, curriculum, and other minor details. The 
City Program exhibit was kept in the grade divisions of 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school, 
and used the same plan of activity exhibits. 

Bubbling over with enthusiasm, the committee set 
to work on definite plans, but not for long, for many 
difficulties arose. The convention bureau representative 
had assigned certain space to the educational exhibits, 
and plans were made accordingly, with notification to 
that effect sent to convention people preparing displays. 
It had already been understood that city material would 
have only the space not needed by teacher-preparation 
schools, and as much of the latter material did not ar- 
rive until a day or two preceding the convention, the 
city material to be used could be selected only at that 
time. However, this problem had been anticipated and 
was met accordingly. 

The Detroit Health Education Exhibit, under the 
sponsorship of Laurentine Collins, Assistant Supervisor 
of Health Education, Detroit, Michigan, needed an ap- 
propriate, well-lighted space to display its unusual beauty 
and excellent content, and following a last minute change 
it occupied a separate section of the mezzanine where it 
attracted spectators from round the mezzanine and the 
lobby below. The exhibit consisted of a large, rotating, 
wooden drum, electrically operated, demonstrating with 
small figures in various compartments many phases of 
the health education program. Modernistically designed 
and well-illuminated, it was the source of much interest 
and admiration. Accompanying this were several large 
handsome murals, portraying various physical activities, 
a huge wall chart containing an outline of the health 
education program, and several table displays of the 
evolution of various activities. This exhibit was one of 
the most outstanding features of the convention.’ : 

Subject to a similar change in exhibit locale were the 
Dance Exhibit and the Women’s Athletic Section Ex- 
hibit, which were shown in adjoining rooms on the third 
floor. Dance Exhibit Chairman was Gwendolyn Drew, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
1 See Laurentine B. Collins and Jane B. Welling, ‘Educational 


Services of the Detroit Health Education Club,” Journat or HEALTH 
AND PuysicaL EpucatTion, VII:2 (Feb., 1936), p. 76. 
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Volleyball the 


4] ERE is a son ” 
— that is contin-, ROBERT E. LAVEAGA 


ually spread-| 
ing, is fun as well as. 
exercise, and provides! 
fast and furious com-; 
petition . . . The en-; 
thusiasts tell you that 
volleyball is a happy game . . . Volleyball players al- 
ways have boasted about the honor a player has, so far 
as sportsmanship is concerned.” Thus spoke Al Lamb 
in his “Spinning the Sports Top” in the Binghamton 
Press during the last National Volleyball Championship. 
He goes on in the same column to say: “The speed of 
the game particularly at which the ball is handled, is 
one of the most appealing angles of the sport. Another 
unusual phase is that volleyball is replete with elements 
of both teamwork and individual skill.” 

Without knowing it, Mr. Lamb has presented in brief 
outline the fundamental values of the great game of 
volleyball. It is interesting to note that these fine charac- 
teristics of the game were observed in the most tense 
situation possible, namely, a National Championship, 
with all of the implications which surround an event of 
this kind. 

Predominant in the above quotations are the attitudes 
of fun and happiness. Second, we note fair play; men 
call their own fouls—the national title in one former 
tournament being won because the opponent called a 
foul on himself for touching the net. Again the element 
of skill and teamwork complete the picture. 

The game is gradually gaining favor in the curriculum 
of sports in the athletic and recreation world. The first 
piece of equipment the playground administration rec- 
ommends is a set of basketball standards, and this is fol- 
lowed by a pair of volleyball posts. Study the inter- 
est finders of students in schools and colleges and you 
will find volleyball creeping up the list of “desired”? and 
“liked” activities. 

The great need at the present time in promoting the 
game is effective leadership. In many places the game 
is being forced into programs of physical education. 
Some directors are accepting it as a game which calls for 
no preparation and little supervision, and this attitude 
places a negative influence on the game and the partici- 
pants. No modern, upstanding individual of today, 
whether boy or girl, young man or woman, likes to be 
told, “Oh, there’s nothing to it—just go in and bat the 
ball over the net.” Volleyball as such will die a natural 
death in a short time. Such experience in many places 
has demonstrated the failure of leadership, not the fail- 
ure of the game. This statement is not made with any 
false notion that everyone will go into a state of radiant 
excitement whenever they hear about the game of volley- 


Director of Recreation and Health 
Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Member of the Executive Committee of the 
United States Volley Ball Association commend the practice to others, 





Gane for All 


ball. The experience of many who 
have taught participants the fyp- 
damental skills of the game and 
the general theory of team play 
has demonstrated that the results 
and satisfactions are sufficient to 


‘h this in mind, and als 
with a desire to bring t others who were interested 
in the game of volleybai:, | 1¢ Huntington Avenue Branch 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A. invited the leaders in recreation 
and physical education work in Metropolitan Boston to 
come together to discuss the advisability of conducting a 
volleyball school or institute for the promotion of volley. 
ball. Letters of invitation were mailed during the early 
summer period. The response to this invitation was of 
an encouraging nature. The following schools, colleges, 
agencies, and settlements responded: 

Boston University, Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers and 
Miss Ruth Constance Duffey; Northeastern University, 
Prof. Edward S. Parsons; State Department of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Carl Schrader and Miss Alma Porter; State 
Teachers College, Miss Bernice W. Taylor; Wellesley 
College, Miss Ruth Elliott; City of Boston Park Depart- 
ment, Mr. William Mullan; Community Service, Inc., 
W. Duncan Russell; Boston Y.W.C.A., Miss Dorothy 
Rutherford; Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education, 
Harry Nissen and Dr. Eveline B. Lyle; Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education, Miss Ruth Sweet; South 
End House, Thomas Turley; Norfolk House Center, 
F. X. McLaughlin; Boy Scouts of America, Mr. O. R. 
Kitterman; Boston Y.M.H.A., Mr. Samuel Smith; 
Massachusetts State College, Mr. Harold M. Gore: Salem 
Normal, Miss Myra Wallace; Boston Y.M.C.A., Dr. 
David T. Gordon. 

With this encouraging response, a tentative outline 
was prepared and the date of January 7 was set for the 
one-day “Volleyball School.” This date was selected in 
view of the close of the football season and the start of 
the winter-sports season. Fortunately, it proved to be a 
very happy selection as few conflicts were in evidence 
on that day. j 

An Executive Committee was formed, composed of the 
following members: 


Ruth Duffey ......... Chairman of the Women’s Section 
Alma Porter ......... State Department of Education 
Myra Wallace ........ Teachers College, Salem 

Bernice H. Taylor ....State Teachers College, Framingham 
Elizabeth Powell ..... Wellesley College 7 
Marion Cook ........ Wellesley College 


Dr. David T. Gordon. .Chairman, Two-State Y.M.C.A. 
Francis X. McLaughlin. Norfolk House Center 


William Mullan ...... Boston Park Department 
Dr. Frederick R. Rogers. Boston University 
Clair Johnson ........ Boston Y.M.C.A. 


Robert E. Laveaga ....Secretary of the Committee 
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This group had two meetings prior to the Volleyball 
School, at which time the program for the School was 
planned and details of conduct were considered. Miss 
Duffey, in charge of the Women’s Section, supported by 
other members of her committee, carried on an intensive 
campaign of promotion in their respective areas. The 
newspapers gave notices of the event. However, at the 
present time the press has not “seen” the game or its 
opportunities. In this particular School the attendance 
resulted from many different organizations and people 
“talking-up” the event. The Committee felt that if we 
could get 100 people into the first effort of this kind we 
would be satisfied, but when the Park Department sent 
in a registration of 132 men and women, and when we 
realized that 57 different schools, colleges, organizations 
and agencies were sending representatives, it seemed like 
the realization of the Committee’s fondest dreams. 

Registration started at 1 P.M. Exhibits were on dis- 
play at this time in the general assembly room which 
included: 


1. Display of goods by sporting goods houses. 
2. Display of books on volleyball; for sale were: 
a) Rule books for men and women. 
b) Volley Ball by Miss Montgomery. 
c) Team Sports for Women by the Misses Frymir and 
Hillas. 
ad) Volley Ball—A Man’s Game by R. A. Laveaga. 
. Bibliography on Volley Ball by Miss M. Cook (Free). 
. Narragansett Machine Company: post set-up. 
. Linen Thread Company: volleyball nets. 
. Poster material and pictures on the game: 
a) Officiating. 
b) Techniques of play. 
c) Volleyball for women. 
d) Volleyball around the world. 
e) Newspaper clippings and pictures. 


nun > Ww 


The assembly meeting of the School was called to order 
shortly after 2 p.m. by Dr. Miner, who welcomed the 
group to the Boston Y.M.C.A. He spoke of the value of 
volleyball and its influence. He then introduced Irma M. 


Pelz, of State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecti- 


cut, Chairman of the National Committee on Women’s 
Volleyball. Miss Pelz presented a summary of the pres- 
ent situation in women’s volleyball. She spoke of the 
differences in volleyball rules in the various sections of 
the country, and even in some localities; and also of 
the rotation and the non-rotation rules, the assist and 
the non-assist in the service. In each of these areas there 
are good points for either procedure. However, it was 
pointed out that from the standpoint of cooperation, and 
for the general advancement of the game, there might 
be a need for some standardization, though not neces- 
sarily for the sake of competition. If the official rules 
caused local problems, minor changes might be made. 
However, only changes which give value to the game and 
not those selected for the sake of variety should be 
considered. 

The writer presented a brief outline on the history of 
the game from 1895 to 1935. and read a letter from 
William G. Morgan, inventor of volleyball, addressed to 
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the School. He wished the School success in its efforts. 
Little did he realize forty years ago what he was start- 
ing when he hung up a tennis net in a Y.M.C.A. gym- 
nasium and batted a basketball bladder over it. At the 
end of the first forty years we find the game being played 
in colleges and schools, on playgrounds and in industry, 
in armies and navies, and in recreation centers in nearly 
every country in the world. In all of these places volley- 
ball means one thing: A chance to have a good time. 

Following the general assembly, the School divided 
into two sections: the first an Officials’ Section, which 
was headed by Vincent Bennett, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the United States Volleyball Associa- 
tion, and Chairman of the National Volleyball Officials’ 
Committee. The main time was spent in the discussion 
of the changes in the men’s rules, and techniques for 
calling fouls. One hour did not seem to be time enough 
to cover the ground. 

In the second section, Professor Melvin Clevett, for- 
merly of the George Williams College Faculty in Chicago, 
and now at the Worcester Y.M.C.A., spoke on “How to 
Teach the Game to Beginners.” 

Following this hour the group again divided into two 
sections, each period lasting an hour. Miss Ruth Duffey 
conducted the women’s section, and the following topics 
were presented and discussed: (1) “Teaching Beginners 
and Advanced Techniques,” Miss B. Taylor; (2) “Rules 
and Officiating,” Miss M. Cook; (3) “Promoting Volley- 
Ball,” Miss Irma M. Pelz. 

Enthusiastic approval of all of these papers was given 
by a most interested assembly of women. By this time 
it is easy to see greater possibilities in the set-up of an- 
other year. This first effort, while satisfactory, points 
the way to a wider field and opportunity. 

The last section was conducted by the writer on the 
topic of “How to Coach a First Team.” The Hyde Park 
(Chicago) system was used as an outline. Techniques for 
the serve, pass, set-up, attack, defense, and general play 
were presented. 

The demonstration part of the program was an ex- 
cellent piece of exhibition work and also a fine display 
of teamwork by students, faculty members, and all con- 
cerned. The following outline speaks for itself. One 
outstanding asset to this part of the program was the 
use of the loud speaker system, which was in use at all 
times while demonstration work was going on. All types 
of play were easily explained. An outstanding part of 
the program was the mixed volleyball demonstration. 
Three men and three women were on each team. Men’s 
rules were used, with the exception that the men were 
not allowed to hit any hard ball at a woman. There are 
real possibilities in this game as a coeducational activity. 


PROGRAM 


Demonstrations, 4:45 P.M. 

1. Lincoln Junior High School Girls’ Exhibition Game, 
under direction of Ann Biggane. 

2. Bounce Volleyball—The “Village Club,” Boston Y.M. 
C.A., under the direction of Stewart Scott. 


(Continued on Page 55) 




















By 
MARIAN G. SMITH 


Instructor of Physical Education, Vassar College 
and 


BETTY HICKS 


Synopsis 


SLIGHT illness confines King Neptune to his 
A palace. Freed from his vigilant watch, the 


Mermaids gather courage to go beyond the 
“Pale.” The Pirate Spy sees them playing in the ocean 
and summons his band who capture the Mermaids and 
carry them off to the Pirate Lair. The Shark reports this 
episode to the Prince of Whales and all the fishes of the 
kingdom are called to the rescue. The Pirates are 
brought before the Frog Jury to explain their action. 
They are found guilty and a sentence is pronounced 
upon them. King Neptune then joins his subjects in a 
joyous celebration of the Mermaids’ return. 


Dramatis Personae 

Eight Mermaids. 

First Mermaid * 

Second Mermaid * 

Third Mermaid * 
Eight Pirates. 

Spy * 

Captain * 
Four Submarines. 
Shark * 
Prince of Whales * 
Aquabats (as many as desired) 
King Neptune * 
Six Guards. 
Frog Jury (12). 

Foreman * 


SCENE! Neptune’s Garden 


(All lights out after audience has assembled. Mer- 
maids group themselves on shore near Neptune’s Palace; 
Pirate Spy watching from position near his cave. Other 
characters in positions as indicated by Fig. I. Dim over- 
head lights; spot on Mermaids.) 

Ist. Mer.: Have you heard? King Neptune’s ill and 
can’t leave the Palace! 

2nd. Mer.: What’s the matter? 

Ist. Mer.: He snored so hard last night that he got a 
lot of water in his lungs. 

2nd. Mer.: (Chuckles) Now we can go beyond the 


* Indicates the speaking parts. 


The Mermaids’ Plight 
- - ABriny Tale - - 


“Pale” and have some fun for a change. (Others react 

differently—some sorry for Neptune, some timid, etc,), 
3rd. Mer.: Oh no! It isn’t safe. Think of the Pirates! 

Let’s swim around here for a while. 

(Full lights on as Mermaids slide in.) 
































Formation Swimming 


1. Slide off using seal dive; swim crawl in time, wind- 
ing to a spiral; take hands and unwind to a large circle, 

2. Surface dive all together, coming to the center in a 
small circle. 

3. Four, forming inner circle, do back float, heads 
in, feet out and together while other four do surface dive 
out to their feet. Four outside grasp both feet of those 
floating and swim sidestroke, turning the star. 

4. Stop moving and tread. Four in middle continue 
to float, spreading feet wide apart. Four outside grasp 
feet of floaters, one in each hand, tread, float, and place 
their feet on shoulders of inside circle. Hold. 

5. Outside continue to float; inside scull out to arms 
of outside; all float; inside circle feet together in center, 
outside circle feet wide apart. 

6. Tread in place; spin top to right, then to left. All 
end facing in. 

7. Float on back, feet in; hold; flutter kick and break 
circle, spreading out. 

(The First Mermaid swims beyond the “Pale.” As 
nothing happens she beckons and the others follow hesi- 
tantly. Blackout with spot on Pirate Spy.) 

Pirate Spy: Aha! My proud beauties. Hahaha... 
We'll guarantee you won’t go far! 


SCENE II _ The Pirate’s Lair 


(Pirate Spy approachs cave calling ‘“Cap’n’”; Pirates 
in cave listening. Spot follows Spy to cave’s entrance.) 

Pirate Spy: Cap’n! Cap’n! (Pirates rush out) Good 
news! King Neptune is sick and the Mermaids are 
heading out to sea. 

Captain: Zounds! A good time for affairs. Ha ha! 
(All laugh) Call out the submarines! 
(Lights go on as submarines dive into the water. Sub- 
marines swim under water beyond the Mermaids and 
form a line preventing their retreat.) 


Pirate Stunts and Figure Swimming with Mermaids 


1. Pirates dive in, capture Mermaids, take them to 
side of pool with cross chest carry and lift them out. 
Mermaids recline lazily and watch Pirates show off. 

2. Pirates, in two groups of four, standing dive from 
side; then do four porpoise dives across pool keeping 
exactly together. 

3. First six swim out from side, pair off and join 
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hands, standing parallel with end of pool. _The three 
couples start rotating their arms in clockwise motion. 
The last two swimmers approach and are thrown from 
one couple to the next, the last couple lifting swimmer 
high enough to make a dive. Repeat. T he people having 
just dived take their places at the front of the line and 
the last couple come through, until the opposite side of 
the pool is reached. 

4. Divide into lines of four each, one nearest the side 
diving under legs of others on his team and racing across 
pool. Back doing a progressive back-to-front pullover. 

5. Ask Mermaids to join them—will give them a ride; 
do floating pyramid to opposite end of pool. 

6. Line up at end of pool, alternating Pirate and 
Mermaid. Swim down center of pool in groups of four, 
members of each group swimming as closely together as 
possible, each group spaced about 15 feet apart. Start off 
with side stroke, swim half the length of pool; change to 
single overarm to end. Groups divide into pairs, swim 
back along outer edges of pool doing crawl half the 
length; change to back crawl, continue to end. 

7. At the deep end, the same four couples keep to right 
side and other four to the left side. Couple I leads out 
doing crawl, II follows from opposite side 
as soon as I has passed the center. (See 
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SCENE Ill The Court in Front of Neptune’s Palace 

(All lights on. Pirates, Mermaids, and all the fishes of 
the Kingdom. Frogs acting as Jury. Neptune on his 
throne watching. Whale the Judge.) 

Judge: The court will now come to order! (Frogs 
croak and get settled.) We are about to try the case of 
the Kingdom of Neptune versus the Pirate Band. Charge: 
Abduction! Will the plaintiff please come forward? 

(1st Mermaid takes the chair and prepares to take the 
Jury by storm.) 

Your story! 

Ist. Mer.: Your Honor, a lady has to have a little 
fun. We were just cruising around when suddenly (sob) 
these brutal men appeared and dragged -us off to their 
lair. (sob) Only fancy—we poor defenceless creatures. 
(breaks down). 

Judge: Yes... yes... (eager). 

Ist. Mer.: (sobbing) It’s all too, too terrible. (Cries). 

Judge: Now, now, Mermaid. This hurts me more than 
it hurts you. We can’t have any blubber around here. 
(Clears throat) Humph! um-umph! (Loudly) Council 
for the defense? (Pirate Captain takes chair.) 

Pirate Captain: (Blusteringly) Your Honor, we did 


Figure | 





Fig. II.) Go from deep to shallow end | 
following solid lines; return to deep end | 
following dotted lines. 


8. First couples reaching corner come in 
toward center until all are lined up along 
end of pool. Alternate couples abreast 
swim tired swimmers’ carry; after they 
have swum about 10 feet others start, swim 
to middle of pool, and stop as lights go 
out. Hold until end of dialogue; start 
moving again as lights come up. 


(Blackout. Spot on Shark and Whale.) 


Shark: Aha! Here’s where Mr. Shark 
gets into the good graces of royalty. There 
ought to be some profit for me in this. 
Hmmm—I’ll go tell the Prince of Whales. 
(Swims across the pool. Pokes Whale to 
wake him.) Wake up! Your Royal High- 
ness! The Pirates have captured the Mer- 
maids. 


Prince: (Trying to get fully awake) 
Huh? What’s this? . . . ‘captured the 
Mermaids’ (Wide awake, yells:) Call 
out the Royal Guards immediately! (Slides 
in pool and swims with Shark to Nep- 
tune’s Palace, takes it slowly, spouting as 
he goes, to give the effect of greater dis- 
tance. Calls in loud voice to Guards): 














Ahoy there, you lubbers! The pirates an? ~~ ow Ey 
have captured the Mermaids. To the rescue! x | 5 Ww sellasieiaas 
(Word passes rapidly around to the other Ne {we 
fish till all are ready for action. Lights Q pac wee 

ig ; \\d ea O — FAOGS 
on. All dive in and surround Pirates and 5 CU x - MERMAIDS 
Mermaids driving them toward deep end. A ~GUAQDS 
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no wrong. The Mermaids swam beyond the “Pale” and 
that water beyond the “Pale” is ours. (Brags) Surely, 
Your Honor, you realize that I represent the finest, 
bravest, most courageous, etc...... 

Judge: Now, now, my man, I[’ll do all the spouting. 
Humph! (etc.) The defense rests. (Turns to Jury) 
Gentlemen of the Jury, you have heard the evidence. 
Submerge and form your decision. 


Formation Swimming 
(By Miss Virginia Strother, Instructor of 
Physical Education, Vassar College) 
Frogs have been squatting 
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at same time lift rt. arm to surface straight in front. ‘ 

Seven crawl strokes toward front of pool (as in firy | 
movement) counting 1, as pull down with outstretched | 
right arm. On Count 8 do lifesaving reverse. 

On the next 7 counts, a V is formed as follows: 

The line divides in the middle, swimmers 1, 2, and3 | 
on each end swim breaststroke toward center, while 
swimmers 4, 5, and 6 swim the elementary backstroke to 
outside, in this manner, each line of 6 wheels. (p 
Count 8, everyone turns quickly to face back of pool, 
at same time placing right arm in front on surface 
ready to start 7 strokes as before. Each swimmer swing | 
directly toward the back of | 





in two rows of six, one row 
in back of the other, while 
the trial was going on. When 
Judge says ‘Gentlemen of 
the Jury,’ Frogs sit up, 
hands up and croak “gluck 
gluck.” 

Judge: (. . . . decision.) 
Frogs (lst row) hop to edge 
of pool, stand up, and do 
frog dive into water, swim 
to deep end underwater. 
(2nd row, in meantime, has 
hopped up and entered in 
same way.) 

Twelve Frogs in one row 
close together at deep end 
of pool. Hold on to gutter 
with left hand, face shallow 
end, right hand extended for- 
ward on surface of water. 
Tango music starts. Seven 
crawl strokes; (count “one” 
when pull down with ex- 


tended right arm). Keep \ 
heads up while swimming \ 
crawl. The 7th stroke is 





made with right down and 
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the pool. On Count 8, each 
swimmer turns over on her | 
back (turning to the left) | 
and does 3 backstrokes start- 
ing with left arm and moy. | 
ing in the same direction as 
before. On Count 4, back- 
water and turn to face side- 
wall, one group going to its 
near wall and other group 
to the other wall, swimming 
crawl. There are now 6 





perro 


pool. They face the back of 
the pool and line up for 
tandem backstroke. In order 


the gutter as they line up. 
When all are ready, they 
push off from the side and 
start tandem backstroke with 
the arm with which they have 
been holding the gutter. The 
tandem is done for about 15 
strokes, and carries them 
b.* down to the shallow end. 
Each group of 6 swimmers 
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left arm back. Back water 
with the left arm, causing 
line to face quickly to the 
left. Two counts, back stroke (rt. arm, left down). On 
3rd count, swing around quarter turn to the left by 
lifting right arm up and over, crawl stroke. All are 
now facing with backs to audience. Three counts back- 
stroke, starting with left arm (all in one line, moving 
toward front of pool). The 3rd stroke is made with the 
left arm, and as that arm is placed in the water, it 
swings out sideways (on 4th count), backwater, causing 
the swimmer to make a half turn to the left. The swim- 
mers are now facing the front of the pool. 

They tread water throughout the next movement. On 
count |: lift rt. arm to surface of water diagonally to the 
right. Count 2: swing arm across, above surface, to the 
left, head turning. Count 3: return arm and head to rt. 
diagonal. Count 4: drop arm to side. Count 5: lift left 
arm to surface diagonally to left. Count 6: swing it to 
rt. Count 7: swing to left. Count 8: drop it to side and 


Figure Il 


goes to its own sidewall and 
faces the center of the pool. 

At the beginning of a 
phrase of the music, all push off toward the center, swim- 
ming breaststroke. Take a long glide, then 3 strokes and 
interlace and face front. Hold it for 4 counts. 

Couples then swim crawl to designated spots around 
edge of pool. 

Couples get into tandem backstroke formation and 
swim rollover tandem toward deep end, beginning with a 
new phrase in music. 

Analysis of rollover tandem: Start with new phrase 
in music, 3 counts backstroke starting with rt. arm. 
After 3rd count, swing left arm over to the left causing 
swimmer to roll over. Make a complete rollover turn 
(still in tandem), come up again on back and repeat 
starting again with rt. arm. (Count: one, two, three, 
turn, two, three). 

Do this 5 times, moving toward back of pool. After 

(Continued on Page 63) 


swimmers on each side of the | 


to do this, it is necessary for | 
the swimmers to hold on to | 
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Written Test for Basketball Officials 


By 


41 


M. GLADYS SCOTT 


Instructor of Physical Education 
State University of lowa 


to see each particular play in every detail and 

often in light of what has preceded it or what 
follows it. A decision must be made instantly; and that 
decision may involve various reactions, signals to be 
made, or penalties to be administered. In basketball 
where the play is fast and the rules complicated, this is 
especially true. 

In the training of new officials the difficulty is not 
usually in learning the rules. The “would-be referee” 
learns, all too often in a more or less rote fashion, the 
rules concerning at least the most important and most 
frequent situations. Yet in the game she fails to see the 
play in its entirety and to respond completely. Many of 
the details are omitted, often those which make for the 
smooth progress of the game and the satisfaction of 
players and spectators. 

Obviously, the best method of training an official is to 
provide a number of practice games in which her work 
can be carefully supervised, constructively criticized and 
built up from game to game. However, it is usually not 
feasible to provide the number of games necessary for 
the training of a group. The plan presented here offers 
a substitute for part of that practical experience. It may 
be used as either a training or a testing device. 

The chart which is used is illustrated in Figure I. It 
may be mimeographed or printed on regular 814” x 11” 
paper. It provides for most of the decisions to be made 
in a game, and space to indicate the official who should 
make the decision. Each blank has space for marking 
twenty-five different plays. If used for an examination 
with more than twenty-five questions, the first twenty- 
five may be called Part A, the second twenty-five Part B, 
the third twenty-five Part C, and one blank used for 
each part. 


A GOOD official in any game must have the ability 


ITH the use of this chart, a whole class may have 

the opportunity of making their own responses to 
the game in progress when actually only two members 
of the class may be on the floor. It also necessitates 
rapid thinking in order to be able to record rapidly 
enough to keep up with the game. The name of the 
player or a word at the top of the column will usually 
be sufficient to recall the play. It is advantageous to 
stop occasionally to discuss the preceding happenings 
before they are forgotten. Each member of the class 





This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial 


Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical” 


Education Association. 


should, of course, concentrate on the referee’s or umpire’s 
duties, since it is impossible to see both at once. 


S a written examination, the emphasis is not on the 
mere memory of rules. It approaches the same ex- 
perience which is met in the game. The instructions are: 
On the accompanying chart you will find a list of items 
representing decisions which officials must make on certain 
situations. There is also a section covering the official who 
should make these decisions. Study this list carefully before 
proceeding. 

Read statement 1 below. Indicate by a check in column 1 
on the chart every item which must be known about this sit- 
uation. Proceed the same for each question. In some cases 
one or two checks will be necessary, others may require four 
or five. 


The following are illustrative of the type of question 
and the use of the blank. 
Part A.— 
1. Player travels after recovering ball on a bounce and at 
(Continued on Page 60) 
Figure 1 
PART A-B No. 1 2 3 4 6 24 «25 


| | Legal | 


Ball is tossed up | 














Score counts | 








Score does not count 
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Time out | 
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Special Mention of Cities 

Certain cities stand out particularly for specific contributions. 
We will mention others during the year, but the following come 
to mind at the present time: 

Wichita, Kansas—Strong Hinman, director—for its very fine 
elementary school program and organization under the classroom 
teachers. 

Detroit, Michigan—V. S. Blanchard, director; and Buffalo, 
New York—C. R. Burkhardt, supervisor, and Ellis Champlin, as- 
sociate supervisor—for their splendid programs on making ath- 
letics a part of physical education. Athletics is administered as 
part of education. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Floyd Rowe, director—has perhaps one of 
the finest organization setups in which school health service, 
school health education, physical education, and school recreation 
are tied together in one department. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Grover Mueller, director—for a fine, 
graded program of physical education that aims to get definite 
results. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—W. K. Streit, director—for the splendid 
spirit among the staff and for the promotion of social recreation 
and leisure-time activities for the teachers under the leadership of 
the city director. 

Pasadena, California—Cecil F. Martin, director—has perhaps 
one of the finest layouts of school grounds in the country. Each 
school has a unit of equipment; excellent facilities. 

Rochester, New York—Herman Norton, director—a splendid 
school health education program. 

Albany, New York—Walter A. Cox, director—excellent file 
and record system in all the fields of the school health and physi- 
cal education program. 

Denver, Colorado—Willard N. Greim, director—for a fine, 
progressive program of physical education from grade one 
through grade twelve. 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin—Robert E. Lindwall, director—for a 
very fine intramural program. 

* * * 


Mr. Charles J. Kraft, Jr., who will have charge of the 
local arrangements for the National convention in New York 
next April, reports splendid interest and progress and prom- 
ises one of the largest attendances and one of the best con- 
ventions the Association has had. 

* * * 


One of the finest books that has come off the press in recent 
years is Leisure and Recreation—A Study of Leisure and Recre- 
ation in their Sociological Aspects, by Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer 
and Esther S. Neumeyer, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

: e * 


The Roberts-Gulick Award has been presented to the fol- 
lowing: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 1930; Martin I. Foss, 1931; Dr. 
H. F. Kallenberg, 1932; Dr. John Brown, Jr., 1933; John W. 
Fuhrer, 1934; Harvey I. Allen, 1935. 

* * ** 


Roy Pille, a senior majoring in health and physical education 
at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, was one of the 
twenty-seven candidates selected by the Olympic Tour Committee 
to attend the International Sport Students Congress in Berlin 
during the Games. 

* * * 

The Oregon State Department of Physical Education is 
clamping down somewhat and trying to force minimum re- 
quirements in health and physical education. By 1940, a 
grade A high school must teach two forty-five minute peri- 
ods of physical education and one of health. They hope some 
day to have a supervisor to enforce this. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 





ROGERS — 


The third annual Gymkhana of the University of Illinois wa 
presented at the new gymnasium. A very fine program was ar. 
ranged and well received. The Gymkhana is looked forward tg 
with a great deal of pleasure at Illinois. 

* * * 

Every physical educator in the country ought to be jp | 
touch with the Summer Round-Up of The Children of th 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. This is , 
health project of great importance. The Summer Round-Up 
publishes excellent material. Everyone should be familia; 
with this national project. 

+ + * 

A very fine, practical, worth-while, up-to-date book is Healt, © 
for Body and Mind by Dr. Walter Frank Cobb. Published by D, © 
Appleton-Century Co. 








*x* * * 

New York State, under Dr. Hiram Jones, has one of the 
largest and strongest staffs both in health education ang 
physical education. It was great news to learn that the recent 
legislature appropriated $27,000 to continue the excellent, | 
enlarged program and especially the service to crippled and © 
physically handicapped children throughout the state. 

* * * 


Mr. R. C. Tapp, Director of Physical Education, Minneapolis, 
sends a very fine yearly activity report which shows splendid 
participation in all branches of the big, broad program carried 
on by the Minneapolis public schools. This concrete record of 
achievement and participation certainly shows that physical edu- 
cation functions in that city and gets results. 

* * * 


James Garrison, Director of the Austin Department of 
Recreation, was elected chairman of the Recreation Section 
of the Southern District. The Southern District of the AP. 
E.A. will hold its next meeting in Houston, Texas, March 
17-20, 1937. 

* * * 

Charles D. Giauque, Professor of Physical Education, George 
Williams College, Chicago, read a stimulating paper during the 
National Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society meeting in New 
York in June entitled “Taking Stock of Y.M.C.A. Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

* * * 

The Department of Education of Massachusetts recently 
issued new Courses of Study in Physical Education both for 
junior and senior high school boys and junior and senior 
high school girls, Grades VII-XII. 

ee 2 


As usual, Harold W. Herkimer, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, Niagara Falls, New York, renders a very splen- 
did annual report of his program to the Board of Education. 

+ * 

The Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has prepared a splendid little pamphlet on “Mimetic 
Games” for Grades I and II, with detailed description of the 
activity. 

.* + * 

The North Carolina Supreme Court has handed down the 
decision that expenditures for parks and recreation are necessary 
expenditures. This decision gives Durham the legal right to 
issue bonds for the development of parks and playgrounds with- 
out a vote of the people. The court action was filed by a local 
insurance man as a test case after the city council had voted to 
issue $25,000 worth of bonds for the development of Long 
Meadow and Hillside parks. City Attorney S. C. Chambers, in 
arguing the city’s case for the constitutionality of the park bonds, 
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contended that the expenditure of tax funds for parks and recre- 
ation is a proper governmental outlay, inasmuch as the estab- 
lishment of parks and playgrounds is essential to the health and 


general welfare of the poopie. _ 


David K. Brace is again working on the Texas curriculum 
in physical education. A very fine worksheet and question- 
naire have been worked out. The large form is used for 
health and physical education, upon which teachers are to 
report a summary account of what they consider their best 
teaching units in physical education or in health education. 
The small sheet will be used by teachers to record their 
daily class activities. a 

Everyone should have a copy of the little booklet that tells of 
the many fine health publications of the American Medical As- 
sociation. This Association has been getting out a great deal of 
inexpensive health material of interest to everyone. Write to the 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for a list of a pean. 

Another very interesting bulletin issued by the California 
State Department of Education is “Special Activities in 
Physical Education for High Schools and Adult Groups.” 
This bulletin was prepared to help principals and teachers 
in the organization of physical education programs for spe- 
cial groups of high school pupils and adults under conditions 
which require special adjustment. 

* * * 

The Department of Physical Education, University of Kentucky, 
is doing things. Mr. M. E. Potter sends the following items of 
information: “The Curriculum in Required Physical Education 
for Men and Women is the result of five years of teaching the 
respective courses as outlined therein. Our procedure in making 
the respective outlines was to teach the course, make the outline; 
teach the course according to the outline and then rewrite the 
outline. . . . An Intramural Handbook has been published... . 
It may be of interest to note that the intramural program is a 
part of our physical education department and all funds come 
directly from University appropriations, not from intercollegiate 
gate receipts. . . . The third enclosure is a bibliography on intra- 
mural athletics and is used in the course we teach major students, 
‘Organization and Supervision of Intramural Athletics.’ .. . We 
have a few extra copies of ‘The Curriculum in Required Physical 
Education for Men and Women Students.’ ” 

ee & 

Honorable mention must be made of the many fine contri- 
butions, especially in the fields of tests and measurements, 
made by Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., of Springfield College. One 
of his latest publications is the “Analysis of Vital Capacity,” 
presented at our St. Louis convention. 

* + * 

Mr. A. E. Stoddard, Supervisor of Physical Education for boys 
of junior and senior high schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has been 
doing some very fine things. The Kalamazoo Central High School 
offers to all boys desiring to do so, opportunity to take part in 
intramural basketball, touch football, baseball, wrestling, swim- 
ming, tennis, golf, spring track, and cross country. Regular sched- 
ules are held in all these events. In the five junior high schools in 
Kalamazoo about 75 per cent of all boys take part in a broad 
setup of intramural activities. The “varsity” teams usually handle 
the details of the intramural activities. 

x * * 

.One hundred seniors of the University of Illinois named 
twenty-nine faculty members as most valuable from the basis 
of contacts in and out of class-room. The name of Seward 
C. Staley appeared in this honored, “Gold Tablet” list. 

* * * 


Mr. W. K. Streit of Cincinnati, Ohio, and his co-workers have 
been holding the line for physical education in that city and have 
done much recently to maintain their fine program and their 
record of special trained leadership especially in the elementary 
schools. 
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“It is a masterpiece of non-technical writing. .. . 
It seems to me to be especially suited for Freshman 
Hygiene courses and public and high school libra- 
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, University 


. . . it appeals to me as being the best volume on 


personal hygiene for college students now available.” 
Dr. H. L. MarsHAtt, University of Utah 

“T consider this a most excellent textbook for college 
students. It shows that Dr. Diehl has had the prac- 


tical experience which has given him a 
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“How We Do It’ 




















Rhythmic Drill for Boys 


USIC —Waltz time. Any suitable waltz may be used. Play 


last eight measures of chorus for introduction. (Note: 
Count one to a measure.) 
Formation—Column of front ranks in open order. 
Introduction —Eight counts; rest. 


Exercise I. 


Count 1. Begin by extending the arms forward-upward, and 


double-arm circle forward on right side of body, the fists closed. 


Bend knees as arms swing forward-downward, and straighten 
knees as they swing backward-upward (a sort of spring action). 

Count 2. Continue double arm circle on left side of body with 
same knee action. 

Counts 3 and 4. Repeat on right and left side. At the end of 
count 4, finish with arms extended upward, fingers extended. 

Count 5. Lower arms one-third of the distance from upward 
to sideward position (palms up). 

Count 6. Lower arms to two-thirds of the distance from up- 
ward to sideward. 

Count 7. Lower arms to sideward. 

Count 8. Turn palms downward and lower arms to position. 
Repeat entire exercise three more times. 


Exercise II. 


Count 1. Swing arms from backward to forward, bending 
trunk half forward and bending knees half deep, finishing with 
arms bent upward (palms up as if lifting something). 

Count 2. Straighten arms upward (palms still up), straighten 
knees and rise on toes; look up and raise chest. 

Count 3. Swing arms forward-downward to backward, bending 
and straightening knees with spring action, bending trunk for- 
ward. 

Count 4. Swing arms forward-upward again and repeat spring 
action of knees, finishing with arms upward, knees straight. 

Count 5. Stride right sidewards, bending knees. Swing arms 
downward to short distance below sideward position (fists closed— 
knuckles down). Knees straighten with a rebound and arms re- 
bound to a little above sideward position. (Note: elbows and 
wrists are slightly bent so that arms are in sort of a half circle 
position.) 

Count 6. Rebound arms to a little below sideward and back 
again to a little above, with same spring action of knees. 

Count 7. Same as count 6, but finish with right leg raised 
sideward. 

Count 8. Close to position by lowering right leg to left, and 
lowering arms to sides. Repeat entire exercise three more times, 
striding left on count five, then right, then left again. 


Exercise III. 


Count 1. With fists closed, thrust arms forward by circling 
hands toward shoulders and then forward, finishing with knuckles 
toward each other. 

Count 2. Coming back through same circle, thrust arms side- 
ward (knuckles down). 

Count 3. Bob trunk forward-downward, crossing arms over 
chest. 

Count 4. As trunk bobs up again, swing arms outward to side- 
ward. 

Count 5. Charge obliquely right-forward, circling fists inward 
and thrusting backward (knuckles facing). 

Count 6. Straighten right knee and raise left leg backward, 
swinging right arm forward-upward. 

Count 7. Step back on left leg, raising right leg forward and 


changing position of arms (left arm forward-upward, right arm 
backward). 
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Count 8. Position facing forward. Repeat entire exercise three 
more times, charging left on count 5, then right, then left again 

Exercise IV. ' 

Count 1. Stride right-sideward bending knees halt deep ang t 
swinging arms right-sideward (fists closed). Straighten knees a 
arms come up to sideward position. ; 

Count 2. Swing arms downward and sideward to left, bending | 
and straightening knees as in Count 1. : 

Count 3. Repeat to right. 

Count 4. Repeat to left. 

Count 5. Continue arm circling upward over head and downy. 
ward to right (fingers extended), bending trunk right, forward. 
downward (knees straight), so that hands are outside of right 
foot. 

Count 6. Bending only at the hips, bob upward a slight bit 
and downward again. 

Counts 7 and 8. Repeat count 6 twice. 

Repeat entire exercise beginning to left by circling arms unde 
to sideward right with spring knee action. 

Repeat entire exercise to right with under swing. 

Repeat entire exercise to left with under swing and finish as | 
follows: on count 7, as trunk bobs upward, continue upward, 
swinging arms upward and raising left leg sideward. On count §, 
come to position by closing left leg to right and lowering arms 
forward downward. 





ee 


ft 


Exercise V. 

Count 1. Stride right-sideward and bend arms upward (fists 
closed). 

Count 2. Stretch arms upward (fists still closed). 

Counts 3 and 4. Two double arms circles forward. 

Count 5. Extend fingers, bend knees half deep and clap thighs 
with palms, rebounding arms to upward (palms forward) and 
straightening knees. 

‘ Count 6. Repeat count 5. 

Count 7. Repeat again raising right leg sideward on rebound 
to arms upward. 

Count 8. Come to position, lowering arms forward-downward 
and closing right leg to left. 

Repeat entire exercise left—right—left. 


TE er 


Exercise VI. 


Count 1. Bend knees and touch floor between feet with finger 
tips and immediately rebound with knees to half-knee-bend 
(trunk erect). 

Counts 2-3-4. Repeat count 1 three more times, each time re- 
bounding to half-knee-bend position except at end of count 4. 
At end of count 4, place palms flat on floor (hands turned in- 
ward) and do not rebound with knees. 

Count 5. Straighten right leg sideward. 

Count 6. Change position of feet using hands on floor as a 
support. (left leg is now sideward). : 

Count 7. Change position of feet to right again. 

Count 8. Straighten knees to position closing right leg to left. 
Repeat entire exercise three more times. 

Exercise VII. 

Count 1. Charge right-sideward, raising right arm sideward and 
bending left arm to thrust (fists closed). 

Count 2. Straighten knees and continue shift to charge posi- 
tion left, changing position of arms by thrusting left arm side- 
ward and bending right arm to thrust. 

Count 3. Change as in count 2 back to right. 

Count 4. Change again to left. 

Count 5. Swing both arms downward and continue to side- 
ward right, straightening both knees and shifting weight to right 
leg, and looking to right. 

Count 6. Swing both arms downward and continue to side- 
downward left and shift weight to left leg (rocking motion). 
Keep looking to right. 

Count 7. Shift weight and swing arms back to right side to 
position in count 5. 

Count 8. Close left leg to right and lower arms to position 
(looking forward). Repeat entire exercise three more times begin- 
ning to left, then right, then left again. 
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Exercise VIII. 
Count 1. Stride right sideward and twist trunk to right—arms 


. sideward (fists closed—palms up). 


Count 2. Twist trunk to left. 

Count 3. Twist trunk to right again. 

Count 4. Twist trunk back to forward. 

Counts 5-6-7. Three double-arm circles inward. Finish at end 
of count 7 with right leg raised sideward and arms sideward 
(knuckles up). - 

Count 8. Close right leg to left and lower arms to position. 

Repeat entire exercise three more times beginning left, then 
right, then left again. On last count finish in pose (Discobolus), 
as follows: Instead of closing to position, bend right knee carry- 
ing left leg straight backward and resting on toes. Left palm on 
right knee and right arm extended obliquely back-downward. 
Look over left shoulder. 

(Note: While the boys were doing this drill, the girls were 
clog dancing in alternate rows between the boys.) 

William F. Hofer 
PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 
Rosert TREAT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


An Experiment in Boxing 


1 penwong the past few years there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the interest shown by the public in amateur boxing 
contests. This interest has resulted in a number of things which in 
most instances have been undesirable. Thousands of boys have 
begun amateur boxing with their eyes focussed on amateur cham- 
pionships which would be the basis for a lucrative professional 
career surrounded by all the glory and admiration that for a short 
time surrounds each champion—until a younger man takes it 
away from him. 


Many boys have passed by chances to learn worth-while trades 
and professions for such a career, only to reap a crop of broken 
hands, broken and misshapen noses, broken teeth and teeth 
knocked out, brows thickened and heavy from the scar tissue of 
repeated lacerations, ugly cauliflower ears, and, last but not least 
—“punch drunkenness.” 


So-called “punch drunk” cases represent the most pitiable in- 
stances, the intellectual powers of the person having been depre- 
ciated to the extent that the victim is a joke to everyone but his 
real friends. 


A newspaper article covering a study of brain cases made to 
the A.M.A. in the fall of 1935 revealed an approximate increase 
of 15 per cent. The study revealed that the increase was mostly 
due to traumatic types of injuries. 


Tuley Park Men’s Gymnasium was assigned three men from 
the W.P.A. during the winter of 1935-36, each of whom had 
boxing experience. Two of them had won championships. In dis- 
cussing the boxing problem they agreed that they had enough of 
amateur boxing, or as they termed it—‘bootleg professional,” 
because of the cheapness of the promoters in only paying from 
two to five dollars for a bout. 


We decided that boxing could be taught and competed in under 
a set of rules in which skill, technique, and form would be the 
criteria for judging the winner of a bout. We felt if the idea of 
mutilating an opponent or of beating him into insensibility could 
be eliminated, either by protective devices or by rules penalizing 
it as unsportsmanlike, it would be a worth-while attempt at least. 

Organizations and institutions having the best interest of the 
nation’s boys at heart would do well to devise a method of com- 
bating the great increase of injuries from this sport. Those or- 
ganizations, institutions and individuals in this sport whose chief 
aims are money and publicity cannot be expected to fall in 
quickly with such a program. 

In our initial endeavor we devised a set of rules which we 
called “Sportsmanship Boxing Rules.” These were circulated 
throughout the community and were received with much interest 
and encouragement. The next step was to place a boxing instructor 
at three different institutions in the community, one at Burnside 
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Social Settlement, one at Vincents M.E. Church, and one at Tuley 
Park Men’s Gymnasium. Classes were held during January, Febru- 
ary, and March twice weekly. An estimated number of about 
two hundred boys joined these three groups during the winter, 
with average attendance at any one class of twenty boys. 

At the end of this time the annual Sports Carnival Week was 
held. Each sport has a night on the program such as boxing, 
wrestling, basketball, volleyball, and gym demonstrations. Last 
year amateur wrestling stole the show. This year boxing was the 
most popular, with an approximate crowd of eight hundred people 
jammed into the bleacher seats and balcony. There were twenty 
boxing bouts. There were no knockouts and no mutilating facial 
injuries. 

At the end of the evening, two middle-aged ladies approached 
us and said, “We have enjoyed this boxing show more than any 
entertainment we have been to this year!” To us this was of more 
importance than anything else, because we were anxious to know 
the reaction of the fathers and mothers in the community. This 
remark was typical of the attitude of a number of fathers and 
mothers whose opinion was asked afterwards. 

The following is a copy of the rules under which the compe- 
tition was held. These rules will undoubtedly need to be revised 
as further use and experience uncovers a need for additional 
statements or deletions. 


Sportsmanship Boxing Rules 


I hereby give my consent for my boy to participate in your 
sportsmanship boxing classes and demonstrations according to 
rules and regulations outlined. 

oo ee | er 


Technical Victory—The referee shall stop the bout and award 
a technical victory to a contestant any time an opponent is so 
obviously inferior in ability as to be unable to continue to defend 
himself with reasonable success, or without taking an unneces- 
sary amount of punishment—except where an opponent has 
gained superiority by unsportsmanlike methods, in which instance 
the decision shall be awarded the opponent. 


Decision Scoring 


aOR at EN oa ans ages nels) sath hsars aces ohsiejaNe 10 points 

Offensive ability shall be based on the number of blows de- 
livered and aggressiveness. The force of the blow, or the effect 
of the blow shall not be considered if it reaches a vulnerable spot 
or mark solidly. 

NUMERO 505) so le Acale wie nie A alaltctos fies ertsewsnr'oray s-althe 10 points 

Defensive ability shall be based on the ability to block and 
evade blows attempted by an opponent, except in a case where 
an opponent runs away from his opponent to the extent that the 
bout is called ‘no contest’ bout. Such an opponent will not be 
adjudged as having defensive ability. 

NIN orate Fein rata eis Ce is shen S seve rsne ras dion tone 10 points 

Boxing form shall be based on the knowledge and skillful use 
of the correct techniques of delivering and evading blows. 

DMI cad eSo long. 5 Sey locos vars asd Slenohauas hreusisteraions 20 points 

1. Absence of viciously-delivered blows, such as knockdowns, 
knockouts, or what constitutes in the opinion of the judges an 
unnecessary amount of force. Falling to the floor as the result of 
slipping, tripping, or pushing shall not be considered unless done 
in an unsportsmanlike manner (10 points). 

2. Coolness of temper (5 points). 

3. Absence of foul punches, such as rabbit punches, low punch- 
ing, breaking clean, or any other acts which represent poor 
sportsmanship in the opinion of the judges (5 points). 

MN cao 2 ia ads incor syetas eyed oho ean wie a Gutesb asa 50 

Contestants shall wear head guards (boxing) to protect the 


_contestants from receiving the slightest injury. Gloves shall con- 


sist of overstuffed 12-ounce type practice gloves. Matches shall 
consist of three rounds of one minute each in length. 
Rest periods shall be of half-minute duration between rounds. 


J. H. Morris 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 
TuLey ParK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Empori, 
Kansas. : 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Those people who have been doing research in physical edu- 
cation, and have something of interest to present are asked to 
send an abstract to Professor Granville B. Johnson of the Uni. 
versity of Denver. If the paper is accepted, the writer will be 
allowed ten minutes at the Denver Convention. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 

A meeting of the executive committee of the State Association 
of Health and Physical Education was held in Denver the after. 
noon of December 5. Suggestions were made for state council 
members and appointments will be officially made within the 
next month. Tentative plans were made for a State Conclave of i 
the Association to be held in Denver some time in January. 

The demonstration committee for the District Convention 
which will be held in Denver in April has been putting in some 
real work. Numerous subcommittee meetings have been held and 
a skeleton demonstration plan worked out. 

The following state officers have been elected for 1936-37: 
President, Maisie A. Hoyt, Denver; Vice-President, Jennie Pinga- 
tore, Pueblo; and Secretary-Treasurer, D. C. Boardman, Denver, 

Divisional officers have been elected as follows: Easter: 
Chairman, Mrs. Arlene Peele, Denver; Secretary-Treasurer, Mar- 
garet Poley, Boulder. Southern: Chairman, Mary Gayle Reece, 
Canon City; Secretary-Treasurer, Maxine Meloy, Pueblo. West- 
ern: Chairman, L. G. Hunn, Grand Junction; Secretary-Treasurcr, 
Miss M. Giem, Glenwood Springs. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 

Officers of the Iowa Physical Education Association for 1936- 
1937 have been elected as follows: President, Paul F. Bender, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; President-elect, Marjorie 
Camp, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Vice-President, Ken- 
neth Flanagan, Sloane Wallace School, Waterloo; Vice-President, 
Gretchen Moorehouse, Iowa State College, Ames; Secretary, 
Odella McGowan, High School, Mason City; and Treasurer, Har- 
old Rose, High School, Oskaloosa. 

Des Moines has selected Johnny Johnson as Supervisor of 
Physical Education of the City Schools. Everyone likes Johnny 
and with his many years of successful experience, Des Moines 
should go a long ways in the field. 

Theresa Anderson is doing research in studies of strength tests 
and physical fitness indices for high school girls. Mrs. Anderson 
published in the Research Quarterly of March 1936 a most inter- 
esting repert of this research. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association is this 
month inaugurating a radio service for school administrators and 
patrons of Kansas schools. The first state program was broadcast 
Tuesday, December 8, over KGGF, Coffeyville, with William 
Mifflin as program director. Programs will be presented over this 
station each Tuesday at 4:15 p.m. 

Programs will be broadcast every two weeks at 5:45 p.m. be- 
ginning January 12, from Station WLBF, Kansas City, Kansas, 
with Helen Barnett as program director. The other station which 
is permitting the K.H. & P.E.A. to broadcast programs is KFH, 
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Wichita, with Thora Ludvickson as program director Dates, 
hours, and programs are to be published at a later date. Miss 
s. Lucille Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, 
has charge of organizing the radio service for the Association. 


MINNESOTA 
Harold K. Jack 


At the annual meeting of the Minnesota Physical Education 
Association held in connection with the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, November 5-7, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mercedes L. Nelson, Roosevelt High School, Minneap- 
olis; Vice-President, Thomas Pfaender, New Ulm; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rudolph H. Perlt, Sanford Junior High School, St. 
Paul. Central District Council Members: Mercedes L. Nelson, 
President; Victor Dunder, Director of Physical Education, Du- 
luth; B. G. Leighton, Director of Extension Division, Virginia. 
National Council Members: Dr. Carl Nordly, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
State of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

At the morning meeting on Friday, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, Di- 
rector of Community Organization for Leisure, W.P.A., gave an 
inspiring address. At the noon luncheon of the same day, Dr. John 
Gundersen Rockwell, State Commissioner of Education, was the 
guest speaker. The rest of the program was presented by mem- 
bers of our own Association and among the valuable discoveries 
that resulted of the convention, the group found that many of its 
members had distinct contributions to make to the others. 

On December 5, a state council meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the State Office Building and a luncheon was served 
in the governor’s dining room. There were forty members pres- 
ent. Plans and policies were discussed for the coming legislative 
session. 


MISSOURI 
Marian Bernard 


Recently the Missouri State Physical Education Association 
held a most successful meeting in Kansas City. Among the im- 
portant results are the decisions to revamp the constitution of 
the Association, issue a bulletin from time to time, and tentatively, 
to lower the dues of the Association to twenty-five cents. 

Officers for the coming year are as follows: President, Helen 
Manley, University City; Vice-President, Harold Morris, Kansas 
City; Secretary-Treasurer, Marian Bernard, Voerland. 

The University of Missouri is conducting a basketball officials’ 
school again this year during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. The local basketball committee is composed of Margaret 
M. Duncan, Chairman; Norma M. Leavitt; Helen Rieth; and 
Anna Sue Kennedy. 

In preparation for a modification of the physical education 
program in St. Louis, Alfred O. Anderson has begun to appoint 
committees of teachers, physical directors, and principals to study 
the problems. Another special committee is to work on the high 
school interscholastic athletic program with a view of working 
out a closer correlation with the physical education program. 

A dinner meeting of the Women’s Physical Education Club of 
St. Louis and Vicinity was held on November 6. A very enter- 
taining program was arranged by the president, Blanche Higgin:. 


NEBRASKA 
Clara Rausch 


At the meeting of the State Physical Education Association 
on Saturday, December 5, the following officers were elected: 
President, Glenn Gilkerson, Head Coach, Peru State Normal 
School, Peru; First Vice-President, Ruth Diamond, Director of 
Physical Education for Women, Municipal University of Omaha; 
Second Vice-President, Clara Rausch, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Catharine Carrick, Supervisor of Physical Education, Omaha 
Public Schools. 

The Omaha Physical Education Society, composed of all 
physical education directors in the public school system, has 
been active this fall. Their October meeting was a dinner meet- 
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ing, with Dr. E. K. Fretwell of Columbia University, New York 
City, as principal speaker. The organization, with Catherine Car- 
rick, local supervisor and organizer of the group, was also in- 
strumental in obtaining Dr. J. B. Nash, New York University, 
as a general program speaker for the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association Convention for two of the convention centers out of 
the six over the state of Nebraska. 

The officers of the local organization are: President, Marion 
Treat; Vice-President, Theodore Elgaard; Secretary, Harold 
Crawford; Treasurer, Dorothy Zimmerman. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Anne M. Uglum 


The state physical education meeting was held November 4-6. 
We are especially proud to report that the North Dakota Coaches 
Association decided to join the North Dakota Health and Phys- 
ical Education Association. This will strengthen our association 
considerably. Since they made their decision after our officers 
were elected, they appointed members to serve on our council. 

Officers of the State Association elected for the following year 
are: President, Fred G. Spalding, Valley City State Teacher’s 
College, Valley City; Vice-President, Glen Whitlock, Public 
Schools, Fargo; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary F. Cave, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Mr. Spalding is the state representative on the National Coun- 
cil and he and Mr. Whitlock are the state representatives on the 
Central Council. 

A basketball clinic to unify the interpretation of rules was 
held by the officials and coaches of the B class high schools in 
the second district at the State Teachers College, Mayville. The 
meeting was arranged for by Superintendent J. J. Elster, Hills- 
boro. A discussion and demonstration of rules was given by 
Charles Kimball, Fargo Officials Association. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith Aidrich 


The month of November has been a notable one for physical 
education in South Dakota. On November 20 and 21, seventy- 
two delegates enrolled for the first physical education conference 
ever held in the state. North and South Dakota were both repre- 
sented at this meeting for two days of inspiration and fellow- 
ship. Sponsored by Northern State Teachers College at Aberdeen, 
the program presented Dr. C. H. McCloy, Mabel Lee, Ruth Dia- 
mond and Marshall Diebold as feature speakers. The Orchesis 
Club of Omaha Municipal University presented a recital and as- 
sisted Miss Diamond in a rhythm demonstration. Already plans 
are being made for a similar conference next year, and for at 
least one additional meeting in another part of the state. 

November 23 and 24 the annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Health and Physical Education Association was held at 
Rapid City. There a new constitution was adopted, and a state 
high school athletic league for girls was launched. 

New officers were elected at this meeting as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Morrison, Aberdeen; Vice-President, Ann Black, 
Rapid City; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Aldrich, Aberdeen. South- 
ern District Representative, Gladys Leonard, Vermillion. Western 
District Representative, Mr. Cartwright, Lead. Northern District 
Representative, Mrs. Florence Englesby, Pierre. 


WYOMING 


Ruth E. Campbeil 

The meetings of the Wyoming Education Association were 
held at Laramie on October 16 and 17. At this time a sectional 
meeting of the Wyoming Physical Education Association was held, 
John Corbett, chairman pro tem, presiding in place of C. H. 
Blanchard, president. 

Mr. Corbett spoke on Wyoming’s need for a compulsory phys- 
ical education law and urged all members of the Wyoming Physi- 
cal Education Association to back the bill which is to be intro- 
duced again in the coming session of the legislature. 

Ruth Campbell outlined the new course in Recreation which 
the W.P.A. hopes to put into the University curriculum in the 
near future. 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Kurt Jooss, director of the Jooss Ballet, spoke to a group of 
University of California students and outsiders interested in the 
dance at Hearst Gymnasium on the Berkeley Campus, December 
1. His topic was “The Artistic Principles Underlying the Jooss 
Ballet.” The Jooss Ballet is making numerous appearances in 
Northern California and has been greeted enthusiastically in Sac- 
ramento, Oakland, San Jose, and San Francisco. 

Margaret Jewell of San Jose State College led a discussion 
of the San Jose Players on December 8 on the subject, “The 
Modern Dance and Its Use in the Theater.” 

Vina Cunningham is the new teacher of dance at the Kearney 
State Teachers College at Kearney. She is replacing Mary E. 
Whitney, who is in New York City studying the dance at the 
Humphrey-Weidman Studios. 

At the Nebraska State Physical Education Conference on 
December 5, the Municipal University of Omaha concert group, 
under the direction of Ruth Diamond, gave a dance program, 
and Claudia Moore of the University of Nebraska spoke on the 
Mary Wigman summer course and the 1936 International Dance 
Conference. 

Ruth Murray and her group from Wayne University, Detroit, 
appeared in a lecture-demonstration at the Progressive Education 
Convention at Toledo on November 21. 

At the meetings of the Women’s Physical Education Division 
of the Ohio College Association at Lake Erie College on October 
30-31, the dance division met and discussed the last year’s progress 
together with plans for the coming year. A new state chairman 
and sub-chairmen were appointed as follows: State Chairman, 
Emilie Hartman, Bowling Green State University. Sub-chairmen: 
Section I, Northeast, Rheta Edmundson, Lake Erie College; Sec- 
tion II, Southeast, Helen Badenoch, Denison University; Section 
III, Southwest, Selena Knight, Antioch College; Section IV, North- 
west, Emilie Hartman, Bowling Green University. 

In cooperation with the Auditorium Theater, the University 
College of Northwestern University is presenting a Modern Dance 
Series beginning in February. Appearing in the series will be John 
Martin, Dance Critic of the New York Times and author of books 
on modern dance; Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman and 
their groups; and Martha Graham and her group. Tickets for 
the series may be secured through the Office of the Director of 
the University College, Northwestern University, McKinlock 
Campus, Chicago. 

Joliet Township High School and Junior College presented its 
Girls’ Anriual Interclass Meet on December 11. The program 
was under the direction of Phoebe Ann Kirby and her staff. Mrs. 
Kirby writes that they have given the fundamentals of rhythm 
to the sophomores, juniors and seniors, and have worked them 
into tumbling with musical accompaniment, American country 
dances, and tap dancing. One number, “The Formal Ball of the 
Gay Nineties,” in costume, was the project of the Terpsichorean 
and Orchesis Clubs. 

Under the direction of Alice Gates, the dance club of Rock- 
ford College presented an informal dance demonstration in early 
October for the student body and faculty. This performance was 
especially for the benefit of the new students who were unfamiliar 
with the type and quality of activity offered by the dance de- 
partment. The dance club also prepared a Christmas dance pro- 
gram in the form of a Christmas party on December 17 for the 
orphans of Rockford. 

Grace and Kurt Graff appeared in Rockford in a dance con- 
cert sponsored by the Rockford Women’s Club. Many students 
and faculty from the college attended. 

Carola Goya is to be presented in a concert in Rockford later 
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in the year by the Mendelssohn Music Association of Rockford, 

Groups from New York University and Bennington College 
danced on December 8 at the New School for Social Research 
on John Martin’s course, “The Dance in the Social Scheme.” 

Bennington College presented a demonstration at Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire, on December 4, and New 
York University gave a demonstration at George Washington 
High School, New York City, on December 15. 

Martha Graham and her concert group appeared in a recital] 
at Bennington College, Vermont, on November 19. 

The Boston Branch of the English Folk Dance Society held 
its second Country Dance Party of the season at the Russel] 
School in Cambridge on November 19. There were special dem. 
onstrations of Morris and Country Dancing by members of the # 
Society and a full evening of general Country Dancing for every. 
one. 
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Amy R. Howland 


The readers of this column are reminded again of the Service 
Bulletin published by the Women’s Athletic Section. This bulle- 
tin is being published as the official organ of the W.A.S. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Miss Harriet Fitchpatrick, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Grace Stafford, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Gary, Indiana, is the editor. 

Last year the W.A.S. inaugurated a radio service for the pro- 
motion of a sane and educational program of sports and athletics 
for girls and women. Miss Louise Kingman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Framingham, Massachusetts, is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. She has been working out plans for the extension of this 
service this year. Persons interested in securing information im- 
mediately about radio broadcasts should write directly to Miss 
Kingman. 

A pamphlet on outing clubs and winter sports has been pre- 
pared by one of the committees of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Board under the chairmanship of Miss Margaret Holland, 
Barnard College, New York City. The pamphlet contains some 
very interesting material and valuable suggestions for winter 
sports and club activities. It is well worth the price of thirty-five 
cents. 

The committee on Content has been investigating some of the 
special problems in the field of physical education in order to de- 
termine the particular project for this year which may produce 
the most useful material to offer to teachers. Miss Margaret Lea 
and her committee have decided to make a study of coeducational 
recreational activities to be carried on on the high school level. 
The growing emphasis on recreational and leisure-time activities 
for mixed groups necessitates new techniques and the adaptation 
of present group activities. The results of the study undertaken 
by the Content Committee will be eagerly awaited and will make 
a real contribution in the development of this phase of the recre- 
ational program. 

The Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration has completed a study of the best features of the women’s 
athletic associations in colleges. The findings have been published 
in pamphlet form and have been much in demand. They also 
publish a similar pamphlet on girls’ athletic associations in sec- 
ondary schools which has proved very popular. Either of these 
publications may be secured from the New York City office, 303 
West 42nd Street. 

The game of paddle tennis seems to be growing increasingly 
popular, especially in the Eastern States where recently many 
clubs have been formed. A championship tournament will be 
held in Scarsdale, New York, early in February. It is expected 
that the women’s singles will draw a number of competitors 
from clubs in the South and West. Because of the small space 
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CHALIF wt Ext BOOKS 


EXT BOOKS (SPECIAL 
ET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS (SPECIAL...... 
. SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 $8.50 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated , 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 350 pages. 
Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. : : 
Book I1I.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. : 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficulty than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. baer 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 


ages. 
265 PakeS- ~FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


83 exercises and in- 





CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Established 1905 in New York, N. Y. 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 
H. Cunatir, 


Ballet, 

Rhythmics 
Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 
VECHESLAV SwosopA, Russian Ballet and Toe 
FRANCES Cuatir, Children and Baby Dances 
Paco CaNsINo, Spanish Dancing and Castagnetes 
Frances CHALIF, Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILorF, Limbering, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria Yurieva, Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 
GrEorGE BocKMANN, Modern Dancing 


Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Louis Elementary Character, National, and 








113 West 57th Street 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 


New York City 

















needed for the game and the inexpensive equipment, paddle 
tennis is rapidly being introduced in the high school and college 
programs. The Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee have 
published an official set of rules which may be found in the 
Athletic Handbook, Number 115R. This may be secured from 
Mr. John T. Doyle, American Sports Publishing Company, 105 
Nassau St., New York City, for twenty-five cents. 

The basketball film has been revised to meet the 1936-37 rules, 
and may be secured from the Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 
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President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


ELECTION YEAR 


Nineteen Hundred Thirty-Seven is election year in the East- 
ern District Society. A business meeting will be held during the 
New York Convention in April (probably Friday, April 23) for 
the purpose of electing our new President and Vice-President. 

A recent revision of our constitution made at the Syracuse 
meeting of the Legislative Council of the Eastern District So- 
ciety on March 26, 1936, will change the form of electing officers 
somewhat, so be prepared by reading carefully the new Article 
2, Section 2, and Article 6, Section 1 printed immediately below, 
and also watch for future announcements. 


1. Change Article 2, Section 2, to read as follows: 

The President and Vice-President shall be elected by ballot 
biennially, by the membership at large at the time of the regular 
District Convention, and shall serve for two years. They shall not 
succeed themselves. The balloting shall be done at such time 
and place, and under such conditions as are designated by the 
Executive Committee. At least two names shall be presented for 
each office by the Nominating Committee. Recommendations for 
nominations may be made by any member to the Nominating 
Committee. The Committee shall be published in the January 
issue of the JournaL. Nominations must be in the hands of the 
Nominating Committee by March 1. Ballots shall contain blank 
spaces for voter to write in additional names, not to exceed one 
for each office. Two votes for any nominee so written in shall 
constitute nomination and second. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be elected by the Council at the time of the regular District Con- 
vention to serve for three years or at the pleasure of the Council. 
He or she may be removed from office by a two-thirds vote of 
the Council. He or she may be re-elected. 


2. Change Article 6, Section 2, to read as follows: 

There shall be a Nominating Committee appointed by the 
President on or before December 1 of each Election Year. It 
shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to present at the 
Biennial Meeting of the Membership at large a printed slate 
bearing the names of at least two nominees for each office. (It 
is suggested that the Nominating Committee be so chosen that 
it will represent the various interests involved.) Nominees must 
be asked if they will serve before their names are presented for 
election. The names of those on the Nonimating Committee must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society within seven days after 
their appointment. 

In line with these changes in the constitution the Eastern Dis- 
trict President, Franklin J. Gray, appointed the following Nom- 
inating Committee: Chairman: Dr. E. C. Davis, the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Frances Foley, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut; Herman J. 
Norton, Director of Health and Physical Education, Rochester 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York; Marianna G. P2cker, Tren- 
ton State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Carl Schrader, 
58 Payson Road, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Recommendations for nominations may be made by any mem- 
ber of the Eastern District Society to the above named Nominat- 
ing Committee any time before March 1 and the candidates so 
suggested will receive the attention of the Nominating Committee. 

GRACE E. JONES 
Secretary-Treasurer 
MAINE 

On Friday, October 30, the Department of Physical Education 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association met in Lewiston for a full 
day’s convention program. Among the out-of-state speakers were 
Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers and Miss Mabel Bragg from Boston 
University. 

Mr. D. Sanford Parker, Department of Physical Education, 
Portland, was elected President. 


NEW YORK 
F. H. Wohlers 


During the past school year, thirty-six small regional confer- 
ences were held throughout the state to discuss with school board 
members, administrators, and physical education teachers the 
various phases of the state health and physical education program 
and the many local problems the schools are encountering. Simi- 
lar conferences, in parts of the state not previously visited, are in 
prospect for this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Frederick Prosch 

The Pennsylvania State Physical Education Convention, held 
at Allentown on Friday and Saturday, December 11 and 12, was 
a most successful affair. The meetings were well attended by a 
most enthusiastic group of delegates. The program shows that a 
diversity of topics and demonstrations was presented, and in 
every case the speakers more than measured up to expectations. 
The new officers elected at the business meting are: President, 
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Archie Dodd, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Elizabeth McHose, Public Schools, Reading; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorothy K. Landis, Cedar Crest College, Allentown; 
Member of Executive Committee: Dr. Frank P. Maguire, Chief 
of the Division of Physical and Health Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


VERMONT 


Richard F. Hayden 

The State Parents and Teachers Association had several speak- 
ers on recreation at their annual meeting. A. C. Wellington, New 
England Representative for the National Recreation Association, 
gave a fine address. 

Constance Wetherell, U. V. M., instructor and chairman of 
several state committees, is being missed in the state. She leaves 
with our best wishes for success in her new field. 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


























President—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools 
Pres.-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College 
Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee 
Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia 


Rebecca Averill 
ALABAMA 


Several grade school teachers in Mobile and surrounding terri- 
tory will use the newly completed National Physical Achievement 
Standards for girls in experimental projects with groups of girls 
of different ages. Many of these teachers assisted in the accumula- 
tion of the data on which the standards are based. 


KENTUCKY 


A committee has been appointed to revise the constitution of 
the Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association. The 
matter will be brought up at the annual meeting in Louisville in 
the spring. The committee is composed of Mr. T. E. McDon- 
ough, President of the K.H.P.E.A., Chairman; Mr M. E. Potter, 
Elizabeth Heffernan, and Rebecca Averill. This change in the 
constitution was necessary because of the organization of district 
societies within the state to coincide with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

A demonstration of physical education for elementary schools 
(grades I through VIII) was given at Ashland at the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association meeting on November 13. 

Thirty children from the Morehead State Teachers College 
were brought by Ernestine Troemel to put on the demonstration. 

This is the first time any physical education has been given 
at a sectional meeting and the program created much interest. 

Mr. Tom Samuels, Assistant Football Coach at Eastern State 
Teachers College attended the University of Kentucky during the 
past summer and completed work for the M.A. degree. 

Mr. William H. Hanson, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky, has been granted a leave 
of absence from the University to accept a position as Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety under the Adjutant General. 


LOUISIANA 


The recent meeting of the Louisiana Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation Association featured an interesting series of speeches and 
discussions on topics of current interest, covering problems of 
elementary and high school health and physical education pro- 
grams. Among the speakers and discussion leaders were Dr. A. D. 
Browne, Lynn Sherrill, Caro Lane and Ruth Price from Lou- 
isiana State University; Jess Hair, State Supervisor; Frank Beier 
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of New Orleans; Mrs. Thelma Kyser and Dr. C. C. Stroug af 
the State Normal College; Murphy Rogers of the Department 
of Education, and a number of others. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: Pres. 4 
ident, Lynn J. Sherrill, Louisiana State University; First Vice. 
President, Verna Allain, New Orleans Normal; Second Vice-Preg. : 
ident, Guy Nesom, Bolton High School; Secretary-Treasure, | 
Mrs. Hubert J. Bourgeois, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

The State Department of Education has recently released , 
course of study in safety education for the schools of the state. 
This bulletin, Number 325, was prepared by J. W. Hair, Super. 
visor of Health and Physical Education. 








OKLAHOMA 


Marjorie Meuhl, graduate of the University of Wisconsin, hy 
been added to the physical education faculty of Central Stat 
Teachers’ College at Edmond. 

The annual circus at Central State Teachers’ College will con. q 
sist of twenty-two acts of great variety and interest to everyone | 
The personnel of this circus cast includes every student enrolled 
in a physical education class, and is a major event to the entir 
student body. 

An honorary hockey team from Oklahoma A. and M. Colley [ f 
at Stillwater recently played its annual game with the —_ Fe 
team of Central State Teachers’ College. 

A social program for students is being sponsored by the De. 
partment of Physical Education for Women at the University of | 
Oklahoma under the leadership of Ima James. Classes in social | 
dancing are held weekly, for men and girls together. The cam. 
pus is divided into six districts under the direction of Student 
organizers and volunteer board. The organizers are working un 
der the National Youth Administration. Majors in physical edu- 
cation assist with the tournaments that are held in team and 
individual sports. 

Dr. S. C.. Staley was the principal speaker at the state-wide 
physical education meeting of the Oklahoma Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Leaders in physical education throughout the 
state attended this luncheon and made Dr. Staley welcome on | 
his visit to Oklahoma. 

A strenuous intramural tournament in hockey has been com- f 
pleted at Oklahoma College for Women, the combined Junior- | 
Freshman team playing the Senior-Sophomore team. At the end | 
of this tournament, the honorary varsity was selected by the | 
players of both teams and their instructors, and hockey letters | 
were awarded. 

Other fall activities on the campus have included tournaments 
in badminton and Ping Pong, an elimination tennis tournament, a 
series of matches between the Tennis Club and the faculty men, 
a water circus sponsored by the Seals Club, and the annual Junior | 
Carnival, at which the Creative and Tap Dancing classes pre- | 
sented a group of gypsy dances. 


ar 
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TEXAS 


The Southern District of the A.P.E.A. will meet in Houston, 
March 17-20. Houston and the Texas Health and Physical Edu- 3 
cation Association, as co-hosts for the convention, are arranging to 7 
make this the best convention that has ever been held from the | 
standpoint of program and entertainment. 

The Texas Health and Physical Education Association bas fl 
contributed a sizable sum of money to the Southern District inf 
order to assure the success of the meeting in Houston and bring § F 
in nationally known speakers. 

The Association held its annual meeting in Fort Worth on | 
November 27. New officers for the year are: President, Jeanie | 
Pinckney; President-elect, G. L. Hermance; Vice-President, Joe F 
Kirk; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Cunningham. a 

The Texas State Department of Education has just published 7 i 
a tentative course of study for the first six grades in which health | 
and physical education are given a part. It is hoped that from x 
this course of study, which is to be tried out by a few schools, 7 
that a very definite constructive program of health and physical 
education will appear in all schools of the state within a few 7 
years. 
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Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 











President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 


Co 


C. E. Horton 


Martha B. Moore of Tuscola Community High School reports 
a very interesting program for the Tuscola Community High 
School and Arcola Township High School. Each school requires 
two hours per week for all girls. The Tuscola Community High 
School requires all students to have a physical examination, and 
students who are not able to take more strenuous physical edu- 
cation are placed in corrective classes. The Tuscola school has 
an intramural program at noon. Each of these schools has an 
active girls’ athletic association. Physical education classes are 
given twelve hygiene lectures and moving picture demonstrations 
each semester. All physical education classes are given examina- 
tions covering sports and lectures. 

Mr. C. O. Jackson of the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Illinois is focusing a considerable amount of 
attention upon the purpose of student teaching in physical 
education, and has arranged some interesting mimeographed ma- 
terial on the subject. 

Ray Duncan, Anna-Jonesboro Community High School, states 
that the bicycle fad has swept the community, and they are 
planning to add bicycling to their intramural program. One of 
the events to be included will be a one-mile race around their 
track. To avoid the possibility of accidents, each entrant will 
ride alone and be timed with the stop watch. 

It is interesting to note in connection with this item that 
Pontiac High School has introduced an innovation in the form 
of bicycle polo for boys. It is interesting to watch, and proves 
to be exciting enough to captivate the interest of the boys. 

The Illinois State Physical Education Society is conducting 
a study on the status of physical education in the high school 
in cooperation with the Research Department of the University 
of Illinois. The Association is also sponsoring a project to study 
the facilities of the various types of schools in the state with 
the idea of setting up suggestive programs that might be used 
where facilities are limited. 

Frank Bridges and Merritt Allen of the Carbondale Com- 
munity High School report that they are getting a great deal of 
satisfaction from the new folding bleachers they have in their 
gymnasium. By installing the folding type, the full space of their 
gymnasium is available for work in physical education. 

In addition to adequate indoor facilities, Carbondale has an 
excellent field, a full quarter-mile track, two playground ball 
diamonds, and two tennis courts. Carbondale staff is composed 
of three men and one woman, who take care of all of the phys- 
ical education. 

Mr. Vincent G. DiGiovanna, Southern Illinois State Teachers 
College, has just completed an interesting study on a comparison 
of the intelligence and athletic ability of college men. This paper 
was reported recently at the annual meeting of the State Teachers 
College. 


INDIANA 


A. L. Phillips 


Safety education is being stressed throughout the school sys- 
tems in Indiana this year as in many other states, and the State 
Department of Education has passed the following rule: “That 
twenty hours of instruction in safety must be taught in connec- 
tion with health instruction in all high schools of Indiana.” 

Purdue University, at the request of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, has prepared a teacher’s manual entitled “Traffic Safety,” 
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and the State Board has authorized the use of this course of 
twenty lessons in the high ‘schools as a supplement to the course 
in health instruction. As a result, many of the district chairmen 
are making “safety” the theme for discussion at one of their 
meetings during the winter months. 

The executive committee of the State Association is suggesting 
that each district hold a playday some time during the year, to 
which each teacher attending should bring from two to four 
students to participate in the activities. 

Bourbon is solving the outdoor winter sports problem by 
building a skating rink for the joint use of school children and 
adults. This project is the result of a movement on the part of 
the Civic Club, the councilmen, and the township trustees to 
meet the need. 

The Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union held 
its homecoming program at Indianapolis Friday, November 27. 
A fine program was given and the meetings were well attended. 
Rudolph Schreiber of the Normal College presided at the morning 
session and Dr. W. W. Patty and Karl Bookwalter of Indiana 
University gave talks on health and physical education. A pag- 
eant depicting the machine age was the feature of the evening 
program. It was put on by the students of the Normal College 
and consisted of a variety of exercises done to music. Their pro- 
grams have always been an inspiration to those attending, and this 
year’s program was especially good. 

Rachael Benton of DePauw University, under the sponsorship 
of the Women’s Sports Association and the supervision of the 
Women’s Physical Education Department, has experimented with 
mixed volleyball, using four men and four women on each team. 

Due to the efforts of the Henry County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Henry County Board of Education has ordered that all 
teachers must pass a medical examination before they sign their 
next contract. They have also appropriated $600 for tuberculin 
tests to be given to all children early next year. 

The New James E. Roberts School for Crippled Children in 
Indianapolis was opened last month with an enrollment of 180 
pupils. This is one of the best equipped schools of its kind in the 
United States. 


MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 


“News Letters” containing material of interest and of value 
to physical education teachers in the field with additional pub- 
licity for physical education through the service bureau of the 
Michigan Education Association are planned as part of the work 
of the Association. Superintendents throughout the state are to be 
contacted for items on outstanding physical education work for 
this bulletin. 

We also plan to support the Joint Committee on Public Health 
in Michigan, and to cooperate in carrying out the project on 
curriculum study in health education. Our representative in this 
study is Mr. Vaughn Blanchard of the Detroit Public Schools. 

Interesting material that has been prepared during the past 
year on rhythmic activities will be made available to the physical 
education teachers throughout the state. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 


In line with the suggestions of the Mid-West and National 
Co-operative Committees, several important changes were made in 
our constitution at the annual meeting in November. 

1. The name of the group was changed from Wisconsin Soci- 
ety of Physical Education to Wisconsin Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 

2. The vice-president hereafter shall be called the president- 
elect, and shall succeed automatically. 

3. The dues hereafter shall be raised to $1.00 per year (for- 
merly 50c). 

Particular emphasis this year will be devoted to ways and 
means of obtaining a state director and to making our local, dis- 
trict, and state meetings as interesting, inspiring, and beneficial 
as possible. 
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Southwest District + 
+» Association News 




















President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treas.—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


Members of the A.P.E.A. in the Southwest District are urged 
to do all in their power to encourage their friends and associates 
in physical education to become members of the National Asso- 
ciation and thereby to strengthen our membership roll in the 
Southwest District. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


The program for the meetings of the Southwest District of 
the A.P.E.A., to be held in Fresno on March 18 and 19, includes 
a banquet session Friday evening, followed by social and recrea- 
tional activities with good leadership, a business meeting Saturday 
morning, and a Women’s Athletic Section Meeting in the after- 
noon. 

Ruth Atkinson, Director of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, is taking a leave 
of absence for the spring semester to study for her doctorate. 

The San Jose City Schools, Dr. Marshall Mason, medical ex- 
aminer, the school nurses, and the physical education teachers 
are working with Dr. Walter H. Brown of Stanford University 
on a coordinated health program for the city. 

Drainage control is producing a major recreation park in Long 
Beach. The Los Angeles Flood Control Department in coopera- 
tion with the city is excavating a huge catch basin in a section 
of the city frequently inundated during the rainy season. The 
entire floor of this basin is being developed into a recreation 
center for the thickly populated area nearby, and an athletic 
field for the whole community as well as for a Junior High 
School. The area will be available for recreational purposes at 
least ten months of the year. 

The San Diego Secondary Principals’ Conference unanimously 
adopted the following rule regarding athletic eligibility for high 
schools: “A student is eligible to compete in interschool athletic 
contests only when he is a bona-fide resident of the district 
served by the high school he is attending. A student attending a 
high school serving other than the district in which he resides is 
ineligible to represent the school in inter-school athletic contests, 
even though his attendance is by official permission or for ad- 
justment purposes.” 

The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles is offering this year for the first time 
the general secondary credential with a major in physical educa- 
tion. To satisfy the requirement set up by the Graduate Council, 
a six-unit graduate seminar in physical education is being con- 
ducted under the supervision of F. W. Cozens, Director of Phys- 
ical Education for Men. 

At the Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, the Girls’ 
Board of Athletic Control sponsors two periods of coeducational 
recreation during,the noon hours. Ping-pong and badminton have 
proved the most popular sports. Ping-pong tables were made by 
boys in the shops. The faculty adviser to the Board supervises 
both periods. The students voted the noon recreation the most 
successful student project of the year. 

Margaret Barr, Department of Physical Education for Wo- 
men, Stanford University, has been appointed State Chairman, 
Northern California N.A.A.F., Women’s Division. 

A large high school gymnasium in Oakland has been reserved 
one evening a week throughout the year for the use of men and 
women teachers of physical education for badminton play, in- 
struction, and demonstrations. A second gymnasium is similarly 
reserved for instruction in current social dance patterns and 
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methods of teaching social dance to mixed groups. 

W. A. Kearns reports that there are forty-five teachers jp 
physical education positions in the San Diego city school system 
and three gymnasium structures to be completed within a yeas, 

Hazel Gross, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, announces the adoption of the following 
ruling for girls in the Los Angeles city high schools: “No student 
who enters into open competition, i.e., plays on commercial base. 
ball or basketball teams, may participate in activities or enjoy 
the privileges of the G.A.A. in the high schools of Los Angeles.” 
The action was taken in support of the standards outlined by the 
Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F., to prevent widespread parti- 
cipation of high school girls in teams organized for commercial 
purposes. 

NEW MEXICO 
Pauline Gabriel! 


Plans are under way for New Mexico’s Second Annual College 
Women’s Sports Day. The first one was held at the New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas. The schools invited were Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Eastern New Mexico Junior College, and 
State College at Las Cruces. The activities included baseball, 
volleyball, archery, and table tennis. In the evening a banquet 
was given to the visiting girls, followed by a leap-year dance at 
the gymnasium. 

Pauline Gabriel, New Mexico State Chairman of Basketball, 
announced the formation of a New Mexico Officials’ Rating Board, 
Tests will be given at the University of New Mexico during the 
second week in March. 


NEVADA 
J]. E. Martie 


In Nevada, there is no requirement in physical and health 
education in the first eight grades. The State Department pub- 
lishes a suggestive course of study for the elementary and rural 
schools, including suggestions for health education. The kind and 
amount of physical education to be offered is determined locally. 

The Nevada High School course of study makes more definite 
and extensive provision for health education than for physical 
education. Interesting and adequate programs are provided for 
the high school girls, and for the boys who make athletic teams, 
Very little is done for the boys who do not make teams. This 
is at least partly because the schools are small and the distances 
students travel to go to school are great. These conditions force 
students to walk a great deal, and their lives are spent largely in 
the open. 

James Coleman, a member of the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics for Men at the University of Nevada, 
and formerly at Minot Teachers College, North Dakota, has 
found that men entering college as freshmen from the high schools 
of both states have proven to be normal in strength and physical 
fitness as shown by the Rogers Strength Test and Physical Fit- 
ness Index. 

UTAH 
Wilma Jeppson 

The Utah Health and Physical Education Association is carry- 
ing on a drive for additional members for the American Physical 
Education Association. The purpose is two-fold: to secure a bet- 
ter representation from Utah, and to prepare more adequately 
for the convention of the Southwest District of the American 
Physical Education Association which the Utah State Teachers’ 
Association hopes will be held at Salt Lake City in conjunction 
with its own convention in October, 1937. 

A playday for junior high school girls in southwestern Utah 
was held on the campus of the Branch Agricultural College in 
Cedar City. Four hundred and seventy-five girls from Hurricane, 
St. George, Enterprise, Parowan, and Cedar City attended. The 
social values of the day were stressed. 

Moving picture films of public health subjects are being made 
available to teachers and others who are interested, through the 
division of Public Health Education, Utah State Board of Health. 
The films are used to illustrate discussions which are led by mem- 
bers of the staff. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 














UE to a clerical error, the name of Miss Helen N. Smith was 
omitted from the Nominating Committee notice on page 617 
of the December JOURNAL. Miss Smith represents the Mid-West 
District on the Committee. 
* * 

EWS has recently come to the office of the inaugurations of 
N Ernest M. Best as President of Springfield College, and of 
Harold Coe Coffman as President of George Williams College. 

.* € 2 

EW York University is experimenting with a short winter 

course for recreation leaders during January. The course 
consists of seminar discussions, lectures, and visitations to recrea- 
tion facilities and programs in the city. Dr. Jay B. Nash, Dr. 
F. S. Lloyd, Arthur T. Noren, and Professor Frederic M. Thrash- 
er comprise the staff of the course. 

* * &* 


LANS are being made now for the meetings of the Research 

Section to be held at the national A.P.E.A. convention in New 
York. In order to give consideration to all who would like to 
present research that may be ready by that time, and also to se- 
cure a comprehensive survey of possible reports, the officers, Dr. 
E. C. Davis, Chairman, and Gertrude M. Baker, Secretary, here- 
by extend an invitation to all who are interested to communicate 
at once with Gertrude M. Baker, 39 Claremont Avenue, New 
York City. 

* * * 

Coe dates of interest to our profession include the follow- 

ing: 

National Social Hygiene Day, February 3. 

National Vocational Guidance Association Convention, New 
Orleans, February 17-20. 

Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 20-25. 

World Federation of Education Associations — Conference, 
Tokyo, August 2-7. 

* *  * 
A* interesting radio forum on the Growth and Development of 
the Child is being held this winter under the joint auspices 

of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and the National Broadcasting Company. 
Weekly broadcasts by well-known authorities will be given over 
a national network on Wednesdays at 4:00 p.m. during the winter. 


* K * 
RTICLES of interest to our readers in recent issues of vari- 
ous magazines include the following: 

Athletic Journal, December — “Basketball Fundamentals — 
Footwork, Balance, and Passing,” J. M. Barry. 

B. C. Teacher, November—‘Some Notes on the High School 
Health Curriculum,” L. J. Clark. 

California Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, November—“Deformalizing Formal Work,” E. W. Wilson. 

Hygeia, December—‘“Sculpture with Human Material,” F. 
Kennedy and I. Holm. 

International Pedagogical Information—“The French Under- 
secretary of State for Leisure Time and Sport.” 

Journal of Physical Education and School Hygiene, November 
—“Fundamental Principles of Physical Education,” K. Diem. 

Leisure, November—“Lacrosse, America’s Native Game,” D. 
Goodman. 

Physiotherapy Review, November-December—“What is Nor- 
mal Posture in Children?” K. F. Wells. 

Scholastic Coach, December—‘Lifesaving—A Fish-Eye View,” 
C. L. Bryant. 
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Chart 7460 


The chart illustrated 
eo. Bex 
@ is one of a series of 8 
in our new Chart Cat- 
alog, page 12, for special use in Physical Education. Size 
27 x 35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, hand 


mounted on muslin, with wood rollers top and bottom. 
Reduced Price Each $4.00 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


Headquarters for Schools for Nursing Equipment, Charts, Models, 
Anatomical Phantoms, “‘DUSTITE”’ Steel Cabinets, Manikins, 
Dolls, Skeletons, Skulls, etc. Also Atlas of Human Anatomy. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM 
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Know what to do! 


Basketball Offensive 


Fundamentals Analyzed 


By BLAIR GULLION 
Basketball Coach, University of Tennessee 


tT slow motion camera now makes possible a step- 
by-step view of each phase of the various funda- 
mentals of the game. The explanatory text, in outline 
form, is accompanied by plates showing from six to 
twelve “spot” pictures from the moving film which 
illustrate the action clearly. All styles and methods of 
the following are covered: 


Shooting—Passing—Free Throwing 
Dribbling—Ball Handling—Jumping—F ootwork 











FIFTH EDITION 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


38 plates—$2.00 
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oe Order now 
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TEACHING BASKET- fe 
BALL FUNDAMENTALS om 
1.00 
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SUITS 


for Every Sport and 
Gym Activity 


New 
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Cut 
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Expertly Tailored 


Write for 
New Circular 


GYM MATS 


Our leadership in this field 
has been attained by produc- 
ing high grade mats at a lower 


price. 
is assured. 


1937 prices. 


School Athletic Division 
CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Main at McWilliam 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 
Offers 





A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 





Russell Sage College 











to 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Only four per cent of 433 
graduates without positions in 1935-36. Grad- 
uates teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Active appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 
For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


Troy, New York 
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School and Society, November 28—‘Combinations of Extra. 
Curricular Activities Engaged in by Students in High School anq 
the University,” G. B. Smith. 
School Activities, December—‘A Half Ball Player?” |. I 
Mooney. ; 
School Government Chronicle, November—‘“Mr. Oliver Stanley 
on Physical Education.” 





Volleyball the Game for All 


(Continued from Page 37) 


3. Junior Boys Volleyball—The ‘Village Club.” 

4. Boston University Women—Demonstration Game, wp. 
der direction of Ruth Duffey. 

5. Older Boys—‘“Pirates vs. Shawmuts,” under direction 
of Stewart Scott. 

6. Demonstration Game by the Bouvé-Boston and Posse. 
Nissen Schools of Physical Education. 

7. Adult Recreation Volleyball, by the Huntington Ave. 
nue Y.M.C.A. Squad, in charge of Howard Wilson. 

8. Class Volleyball—demonstrating the elimination sys. 
tem, Howard Wilson. 

9. Mixed Volleyball (a real feature). 

10. Competitive Volleyball at 8 p.m. 


The demonstration program was followed by a good 
old “Boston Bean Supper.” No formal program or any 
planned activity took place. It seemed to be a good time 
to let down and just talk. 

The movies at 7 P.M. demonstrated the value of this 
type of presentation. Elizabeth Powell, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, presented a film on “Volleyball Techniques.” It is 
a fine film and with a good machine offers a splendid 
visual aid. The movies of the National Volleyball Tour- 
nament at Rochester, as presented by Fred Weismiller, 
flashed on the screen the intense play of experts of vari- 
ous teams. These films should be of significant assistance 
to those who are teaching the advanced skills in the 
game. They depict with amazing accuracy the action on 
the volleyball court. 

In the final event of the evening, the Rochester 
Y.M.C.A. Volleyball Team, which finished fifth in the 
last National Championship, played an All-Star New 
England team. The visitors won a most interesting series. 
It was a fitting climax to a day when volleyball came 
into its own in this area. 

A summarization of the facts revealed that 371 men 
and women registered for the event. These people came 
from 4 different states, 27 different cities, and from 57 
different organizations; 11 colleges, 18 high schools, 9 
Y.M.C.A.’s, 5 settlements, and 14 other organizations. 

The income from registration fees of fifty cents for 
regular members of the School and twenty-five cents for 
students in colleges and schools covered the School ex- 
penses. The small financial loss on the evening meal was 
lost sight of in the brightness of the general results. 

In conclusion the following excerpts from letters tell in 
part some of the values of the school: “It struck right at 
the heart of this fine game, and I am sure the result of 
a few hundred people watching the types of games, as 
well as entering in the discussion of rules, and how to 
teach the game, will be of very decided interest in this 
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game in Boston.” Another remarks: “It was the oppor- 
tunity to bring to our attention the standards you used 
for the net, and to follow the suggestion made.” “I was 
particularly interested in the films shown that evening.” 

Forty years have rolled along since volleyball was 
born. He is now a sturdy little fellow, gaining strength 
as all healthy youngsters do, but he needs education, 
support, and guidance. What happens to him in the next 
forty years depends on the care we give him. Are you 
with us, or “agin” us? 





Up- and Downhill Skiing 
(Continued from Page 25) 


all downhill running. The new ski tow, for example, 
which the Springfield (Massachusetts) Ski Club will 
operate in Blandford, Massachusetts, this winter, will 
carry skiers to the top of the hill, whence they will have 
a clear run of 1,000 feet, with a vertical descent of 275 
feet, at a maximum grade of from twelve to fifteen 
degrees. 

. The most important single trend in skiing today is the 
development of the ski tow. It makes little difference 
whether it be chair lift, escalator, snow sled, tractor and 
sledge, or just plain endless cable, the principal develop- 
ment in skiing this winter will center around the con- 
struction of some sort of ski tow. 

Rockwell Stevens writes, “Say what one may about 
the beauties and the beautiful exercise of cross-country 
touring, the downhill skier who has only a week-end to 
indulge his appetite for speed and excitement finds an 
ideal means to his end in the tow.” Vermont, which pro- 
vided the first ski tow three years ago in Woodstock, may 
have ten this winter. 

The ski tramway at Dartmouth takes 400 skiers an 
hour to the top of the ski slopes, and the Dartmouth 
Outing Club “points to the fact that it has lifted the level 
of downhill technique, and increased the participation 
and popularity of skiing at Hanover about 100 per cent 
in a year.” Statistics show that about 7,000 feet of down- 
hill running per afternoon can be gotten in by use of the 
tramway. 

Every school and college that has any snow at all 
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should operate at least one rope hoist on its practice 
slope. They are easy as well as inexpensive to build, and 
can be made dependable. Construct a tow with a capacity 
for fifty skiers (which will mean the quadrupling of the 
amount of skiing within a given period of time) and 
floodlight the slope for night skiing and watch the out- 
door winter sports physical education program grow! 

To return to program, it might be well to consider 
the place of skiing in the physical education program of 
the private schools in the country. Skiing has made ex- 
cellent progress in the private schools along the northern 
edge of the private school belt. Eaglebrook, Northwood, 
Deerfield, Vermont, Cushing, New Hampton, Mt. Her- 
mon, Kimball Union and others have taken the lead in 
skiing and have given it major rank in their sports pro- 
gram. 

Wayne Davis has an excellent article on “Skiing in 
Private Schools,” in the 1935 Ski Annual, published by 
the United States Eastern Amateur Ski Association for 
the National Ski Association. He traces the development 
of skiing progress in these institutions. They have taken 
the lead. Davis mentions the important development at 
Eaglebrook School at Old Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
where, in a junior school rather than in a secondary 
school, skiing has become a major winter sport with every 
boy in school. Even the youngster of seven or eight, as 
weil as the boy of thirteen or fourteen, has skis, a full 
skiing outfit, and receives careful instruction in the 
fundamentals. For a number of years skiing was carried 
on at Eaglebrook, under the leadership of the school’s 
former physical director, Roger F. Langley. Douglas 
Mann, Athletic Director since 1934, ranks among the 
leading ski instructors in the northeast and devotes par- 
ticular attention to training Eaglebrook boys in the fun- 
damentals. To Eaglebrook belongs the credit of being the 
first elementary eastern school to stress skiing and it still 
holds pre-eminence in the sport. 

Mr. Davis goes on to say that “However much these 
preparatory schools have done to cultivate an interest in 
skiing among their students, however much they have 
stimulated ski activities in the high schools through in- 
terscholastic meets, however much they have contributed 
to successful college skiing by sending up men skilled in 
the sport, one has to turn to Northwood School at Lake 
Placid Club, New York, to find skiing developed to its 
greatest heights as a preparatory school sport. 

“At Northwood, skiing is something that everybody 
does. It is as natural as walking. It is one of the things 
that is expected of anyone who comes to the school— 
student or master. Indeed, the headmaster himself has 
developed considerable proficiency.” 

According to Mr. Davis, about a month after the fall 
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not already provided for. Ski poles, ski boots, ski har. 
nesses, skis, and ski uniforms are all included. With the 
opening of the winter term, the boys are divided int 
three groups. The first includes the experienced Skiers 
who are able to ski under any and all conditions. These 
boys are allowed to use any of the trails or any of the 
jumps. The second group includes the boys who know 
something abovt skiing but who have not passed all their 
ski tests. Their skiing is somewhat restricted until] they 
have passed the tests. A third group includes all begin- 
ners. These are given class and individual instruction by 
one of Norway’s best skiers. A systematized course of 
lessons is given and as the boys acquire skill they are 
given opportunity to pass tests in various phases of the 
instruction. 


“Since there are a considerable number of good skiers 
in the school, beginners learn a great deal from old boys,” 
writes Mr. Davis. “The first month of the winter term js 
devoted to competition between the Mohawks and the 
Senecas, the two intramural clubs. This usually takes the 
form of competition in downhill skiing, cross-country ski- 
ing, ski jumping, and slalom racing. The last month of 
the winter term is devoted to trail skiing and general 
skiing as elected by the boys. This is the month when 
boys are taking mountain trips during week-ends. For the 
most part, skiing is intramural at Northwood. Eaglebrook 
School, however, yearly sends up a team that meets in 
competition with the Northwood boys, sixteen years of 
age or under. Without question, Northwood stands out 
pre-eminently among the secondary schools for its skiing 
activities, just as Eaglebrook leads the field for younger 
boys.” 

We know of no public high school in the East doing 
anything with skiing comparable to the private schools 
unless it is the work which has been accomplished by the 
Amherst (Massachusetts) High School Outing Club the 
past two winters under the able guidance of Norman 
Myrick. 

And that brings us to the last factor to be considered 
in adding skiing to the physical education program. 
Stress the necessity for trained ski instructors! We are 
not so concerned with the actual kind of technique—that 
is whether or not it is Austrian, the current vogue, or 
Scandinavian, which laid the skiing foundations in this 
country—as we are that the ski teachers should be grad- 
uates of some accepted ski school and hold instructors’ 
certificates. Frankly we feel that, although at the present 
moment the United States is flooded with capable Aus- 
trian instructors, eventually there will develop in this 
country a distinct American technique suited to our own 
terrain and to our own skiers. 

Except for the good work at Dartmouth College, little 
has been done until very recently in the way of training 
competent ski instructors. For some time, the various 
outing, mountain, skiing, and winter sports clubs have 
borne the burden of instruction quite creditably. The 
United States Eastern Amateur Ski Association has es- 
tablished a ski school for instructors at Hanover, New 
Hampshire. The Russell Sage College is conducting a 
Skiing Teacher-Training Institute this winter, at the 
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Putney School, Putney, Vermont. There is great need 
throughout the country for more downhill ski running 
teacher-training schools. Even though the pupil is proper- 
ly clothed and equipped and physically fit, it will profit 
him nothing-if he does not receive capable instruction. 
We might add that some people feel that it is to be 
regretted that we cannot use some of our splendid young 
collegiate skiers in this capacity without its affecting 
their amateur standing. 

In summary, this article has attempted to outline the 
tremendous growth in interest, enthusiasm, and partici- 
pation which surrounds winter sports in general and 
downhill ski running in particular. The implication is 
that the public schools and colleges, which have not, 
as yet, added skiing to their programs, should take a leaf 
out of the private school winter sports book, which is 
emphasizing skiing along with its other individual and 
carry-over value sports such as golf, archery, squash, 
badminton, tennis, and swimming. It is suggested that the 
school ski program should include education as to proper 
winter clothing and the necessary equipment; the need 
for adequate physical conditioning; attention to health, 
safety, and skiing first aid; and the instruction in the 
techniques of the several skiing fundamentals. The im- 
portance of up-hill ski equipment is stressed and the ne- 
cessity for trained instructors is explained. “Skiing has 
come of age” and it is old enough to be added to our 
school programs. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


HYSICAL education is only just beginning to sense 

these newer connections with educational materials. 
The future of physical education is intriguing to con- 
template. I have no doubt that our profession will play 
a larger part in educational practice in the years to come. 
How quickly we can bring this about will depend upon 
two factors: one, how well we are prepared as educators 
to work alongside the other educators; and second, how 
earnestly we search out the means to give our subject 
matter its broadest interpretation. 





Southern District Meeting Plans 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Normal; Mississippi—Mr. Dan Crumpton, Clarksdale; 
North Carolina—Mr. E. D. Burke, Public Schools, Dur- 
ham; Oklahoma—Miss Flora May Ellis, A. and M. Col- 
lege; South Carolina—Mr. J. H. Speer, Public Schools, 
Greenville; Texas—Mr. Walter S. Knox, North Texas 
State Teachers College; Virginia—Mr. R. N. Hoskins, 
University of Virginia. 

The complete setup of the program will appear in the 
February issue of the JOURNAL. 

Among the pre-convention meetings will be the third 
annual meeting of the Southern Association of Directors 
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of Physical Education for College Women. It will be helq 
on March 16, either in Austin or in Houston. Miss Kath. 
erine W. Montgomery, director of physical education jy 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, ang 
vice-president of the Association, is planning a very per- 
tinent program which includes a discussion of the follow. 
ing subjects: the freshman physical education course jp 
the general college, meeting the needs of the individual 
(the superior, as well as the average and inferior college 
girl), the teaching of selected activities, and the testing of 
these same activities. 
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Convention Educational Exhibits 
(Continued from Page 35) 


Kent State University, Ohio, and Women’s Athletic 
Chairman was Iris Boulton, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. Excellent displays were pres- 
ent, largely in the form of photographs, from Wayne 
University and The Ohio State University, showing uni- 
versity work, and exhibits of Hanya Holm, Mary Wig. 
man, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman. 

The Women’s Athletic Section was organized on the 
cooperative basis with the Michigan colleges represent- 
ing sports by means of miniature fields and players. The 
sports divisions were as follows: University of Michi- 
gan, miniature golf, archery, and volleyball; Michigan 
State Normal College, track and field, tennis, and bad- 
minton; Western State Teachers College, swimming, 
with a detailed miniature pool; Wayne University, speed- 
ball, fieldball, and soccer; Michigan State College, hockey 
and lacrosse; Central State Teachers College, basketball 
and baseball; Northern State Teachers College, pictures 
of prominent physical education persons; and Battle 
Creek College, poster-replicas of rule-book covers. The 
athletics exhibit contained also a report of the Women’s 
National Rating Committee, a showing of point sys- 
tems and handbooks, and activity movies. The exhibit 
was well organized and expressed exceedingly well the 
wide scope of athletic study in the schools and the ex- 
cellent spirit of cooperation existing throughout. 

After many trials in arranging the Teacher-Prepara- 
tion and Grand Rapids and other Michigan City Pro- 
gram Exhibits, in which they were set up and taken 
down several times, due to a change in the ‘use of 
screens and methods of posting material, the Teacher- 
Preparation Exhibit, with Dorothy Beise of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as Chairman, was displayed in a room 
off the mezzanine and the City Program Exhibits in a 
corridor, also adjoining. This arrangement turned out 
very satisfactorily. The teacher-preparation schools had 
excellent representation by means of posters, charts, 
photographs, books, pamphlets, and other materials con- 
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tributing to each of the activity groups, including some 
material from the Michigan State Department of Health. 
Only a part of the city program could be shown, and 
this included some excellent material from Battle Creek 
and Petoskey, Michigan; however, the quality of the 
work of local teachers was very apparent in the city 
exhibit despite the fact that with space limitations quan- 
tity could not also be included. 

A most complete and interesting exhibit was that made 
and sent by Ethel Rockwell, late Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Women’s Division, Kalamazoo Public Schools. 
This was displayed in a downtown window, depicting by 
means of figures and posters the Kalamazoo physical 
education program. It was a very attractive and informa- 
tive exhibit.’ 

The displays drew many visitors, and many favorable 
comments were made upon the exhibition of educational 
material by the new activity plan. 





The Dance in Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 14) 


background of rhythmic and movement fundamentals. 
Furthermore, a program that does not include some 
dance composition cannot be said to have realized upon 
the potentialities of dance as a significant educative 
activity. 

These four categories are not mutually exclusive. Al- 
though the emphasis is different in each one, they are 
intrinsically inter-related, and elements of at least two or 
three will be found in every dance lesson that is well- 
planned. They serve only to clarify our objectives in 
dance education, and to enable us to visualize the field 
of dance as one integrated body of play and art experi- 
ences, which leads us from the simple skipping of the 
kindergarten child to the highest forms of the dance art. 

We must face the fact that although our sports pro- 
gram is, on the whole, well developed and mature, our 
dance program is still in swaddling clothes. For the most 
part, it is confined to the girls, and for the most part, 
their dance activity is confined to learning formal dances. 
Modern dance is sexless in that its movement techniques, 
in their vigor and precision, are as challenging to men as 
they are to women. At the present time many groups of 
high school girls have demonstrated their ability to make 
dances which set high standards for dance composition. 
It is hoped that some day high school boys will be doing 
it too, with some of the same interest and enthusiasm 
which they give to a game, or taking part in a school 
play. Only in the event of increasing and enthusiastic 
male participation, can dance hope to vindicate itself as 
a major art form. 

The influence of dance in American culture is increas- 
ing. It is traditionally an important part of the physical 
education program. It is incumbent upon us to play a 
leading role in contributing to the evolution of a vital 
dance art which will be an expression of the contempo- 
rary American scene. 





2See Ethel Rockwell, ‘“‘A Playground Window Demonstration,” 
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Written Test for Basketball Officials 


(Continued from Page 41) 
same time pushes guard who is trying to intercept the bounce. 

Answer.—personal foul, one free throw, called by referee. 

2. A guard steps over center line as opposing forward re- 
ceives a pass. 

Answer.—not penalized. 

3. A guard who has been warned about arguing with her 
opponent deliberately waves her hands directly in front of 
opponent who is trying to make a pass. 

Answer.—time out taken for disqualifying foul, 1 free 
throw, called by referee. 

4. The ball is juggled and allowed to bounce twice before 
recovering it. 

Answer.—legal. 

5. A player who receives the ball from the forward in the 
circle shoots for basket and makes it. 

Answer.—basket does not count, out of bounds at side, 
called by referee. 


Different sets of questions may be used at different 
times, the examination being long or short, easy or diffi- 
cult, but the same chart is used for all. Sometimes it is 
impossible to state a situation in such a way that it is 
definitely the duty of umpire or referee. In that case the 
section on duties in that particular column may be 
crossed out before scoring, or before the students write. 


HE construction of questions will follow in general the 

same rules as for any objective examination. First, 
each statement should be specific, each aimed at testing 
a particular thing. There must be only one possible in- 
terpretation and only one bit of knowledge which will 
enable the student to make the correct response. 

Second, each question should be as brief as possible. 
Long questions almost invariably include non-function- 
ing material. 

Third, the question should not give clues to the cor- 
rect answer. This form of examination eliminates the 
common practice of asking for the type of foul, the pen- 
alty, and other very direct inquiries which limit the pos- 
sible responses to only one or two plausible ones. 

Fourth, the question should call for an interpretive 
or reasoning ability rather than testing rote memory of 
descriptive facts. The ability to quote a rule verbatim 
does not always help an official when on the floor. 

Fifth, the whole examination should represent an ade- 
quate and just sampling of the subject matter. Before 
beginning the construction of the questions, a list should 
be prepared of material to be covered in the examination. 
Each question should then be based on some definite item 
in this list. It is impossible, nor is it desirable, to include 
in one examination all the things which a good official 
must know. Therefore, in any examination it is advisable 
to put the emphasis on that type of subject matter which 
seems most pertinent at a given time. 

Sixth, the question should be a statement of a situa- 
tion rather than interrogation of the reaction to be made. 
This at first seems to be at variance with generally ac- 
cepted practice in objective test construction—that of 
making all exercises in the form of a question, if possi- 
ble. However, in this case, there is implied in every sit- 
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uation, this question, “What are all the things which an 
official must remember to do?” 

Seventh, if the exercise is to test a practical skill, it 
must be as near the actual game situation as possible 
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L pea key for correcting the examination is prepared by 
checking all responses which should be made. They 
these squares are quickly cut out with a razor blade o 
knife. Corrections are made by placing the key over the 
student’s paper. All checks which appear through the 
holes are correct. A mark is made with a colored pengij 
on each check as the correct responses are counted. Then 
remove the key. All checks not marked are incorrect, 
In scoring the examination it is necessary to subtract the 
number incorrect from number of correct responses, 
Without this penalty the student soon learns to check q 
great many responses in order to be sure of the corregt 
one. On papers which are carefully marked, this penalty, ) 
while of course lowering the score, does not change to 
any degree the comparative ranking of students in q 
group. This penalty seems further justified since the 
good official does not make incorrect decisions. 

Whether checking a game or writing an examination, 
the student’s first experience with the blank may indi. 
cate that it is too slow a procedure. This is because of 
unfamiliarity with the blank. She must develop the atti. 
tude of looking only for the decisions which she must 
check and not of reading the whole list in hopes that 
she will find something which sounds plausible. 

The success of this examination, as of any examina- 
tion, depends upon the skill of the test constructor. It 
is merely another form of an objective examination which 
has proven useful with this type of student and is pre- 
sented for the use of similar groups. 


What We Can Contribute to Safety 


(Continued from Page 7) | 
that some high school teacher spend a few minutes in | 
early October showing high school boys how to use a 
gun in safety? This is of course on the assumption that 
students in the school go hunting. Why the physical edu- 
cation teacher? We can hardly expect the Latin, French, 
or mathematics teacher to take much interest in such a 
prosaic subject as firearms. Perhaps one of the shop 
teachers would take the time to give this instruction if 


pars 














the need were pointed out to him—and the fact that 
several thousand youthful Nimrods were killed or seri- 
ously injured in firearms accidents last year shows that 
there is a need. 


N this short discussion of some of the needs of direct 
teaching of safety, there is not time to cover the sub- 
ject adequately. It is evident that there are plenty of 
opportunities for direct teaching in athletics, in the gym- 
nasium, and other physical education activities. Other 
speakers will undoubtedly cover these subjects. 

In conclusion, there are some important contributions 
which physical education can make to safety education 
in the direct teaching of safety. This can be provided 
for by the physical education teacher directly, and by 
the inclusion of instructional materials in the program 
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of all classroom teachers. The most important needs at 


the present time are: 
1, Improvement in the work of school boy patrols un- 


der the leadership of physical education. . 
2. Stressing seasonal hazards through monthly lesson 
plans and posters. | 
3, Improving teaching methods by suggesting more 
effective types of lessons. 


4. Using visual materials—films, slides, and posters. 

5. Providing safe driving instruction in the high 
schools, and also stressing water safety and firearms 
safety. 

6. Encouraging physical education and recreational 
activities for all seasons of the year. 

Physical education and safety go hand in hand—the 
one stimulating adventure and experience, the other try- 
ing to do away with the unfortunate accidents of life that 
frustrate adventure and bring so much pain and un- 


happiness. 





Play vs. Work in the Gymnasium 


(Continued from Page 17) 

made. At this stage of development, the basketball team, 
for example, is apt to be very ineffective. It is not that 
the boys have lost in ability to execute the fundamentals 
of the game, for they have not. When given shots at the 
basket they will probably approximate their practice 
ability. The difference in the team is in their lack of 
spontaneous enthusiasm for the activity. It is not their 
lack of sincerity. The ‘condition is one that cannot be 
avoided by the player. Smart coaches have learned how 
to avoid this condition and it is accomplished by elimin- 
ating practice for individuals most affected, or for the 
entire team. 

During the duration of this plateau, remember that 
learning is not taking place and, therefore, the game is 
comparatively more work than play. Teachers must 
maintain a play program in the gymnasiums which 
means a new activity for every pupil as soon as his pre- 
vious assignment has been learned, otherwise he will find 
he is working and gymnasiums will decay from lack of 
use. 


UESTION number six: What should our activity 

program in the gymnasium be? We should frame 
an activity curriculum for the gymnasium in precisely 
the same way that we outline a curriculum for the class- 
room. A formation, a formal exercise, a stunt, a self- 
testing activity, a dance, or a game should be placed in 
the course of study as an assignment to be learned by 
the students. When it has been mastered by the students 
the teacher should drop it from the program until an- 
other class comes in. 

The second point of importance is that every boy 
should be given periodically an assignment which he un- 
derstands and is capable of mastering. This means that 
the novice at basketball or the physically handicapped 
should not be placed in a basketball game with the capa- 
ble players. There is more than one game suited to the 
capabilities of every boy, girl, man, or woman. 
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N CONCLUSION, if it is our job to teach ACtivities 

and see to it that boys and men learn them, then our 
program is based upon educational psychology or the 
psychology. of learning and not upon physiology and 
anatomy. 

Remember that promotions or changes in CUrTiculum 
are just as necessary in the gymnasium as in the class. 
room. 

Teach boys and men how to play through new experi- 
ences and not how to work in old habits. 

Play is learning. There is no stimulation or rewarq 
that can take the place of that human drive called lear. 
ing or play. 





The Mermaids’ Plight 


(Continued from Page 40) 


5th time, face back of pool and swim crawl, merging to. 
ward center to form a circle. (This much of the forma. 
tion took up the exact length of the Victrola record). 

At a signal from a member of the group all merge to 
center of circle to confer about the verdict. Move heads 
and “Gluck-gluck.” All float out, on backs, and place 
right foot on left knee. At signal all tread water, tum 
heads left, right and quickly left, right, left. (Negation) 
Again merge to center and confer, then again float on 
backs. Place right elbow in left hand and fingers of right 
hand at forehead. (Deliberation) Tread water, nod 
heads, down, up, down, up, down. (Agreement) Then 
all come together. Foreman of the Jury is hoisted up to 
catch hold end of diving board. She hangs there— 

Judge: Well? Your decision? 

Foreman: Your Honor, we find the Pirate band Guilty 
—but not very... 

Judge: In that case I sentence the Pirates to walk 
the plank and give themselves a great big—humph! 
humph!—spank. 

(All the Pirates do a fancy dive amid loud applause.) 

Neptune: And now I suggest we celebrate the happy 
outcome of this unfortunate occurrence. To the sea, my 
people, let’s have your tricks. 

Everyone: (Call) You come in too. 

Neptune pantomime follows. Neptune descends care- 





fully from his throne, takes off his robes, goes to the edge | 


where he feels the water, shivers, draws back, tries it 
again, rubs a little on him, feels better, etc. Then decides 
to go in. The others are all in the pool, spinning tops, 
and doing all sorts of stunts. Neptune goes to side where 
his seahorse is being held by two of the guards. He 


mounts gingerly and rides out to the center. All the fish | 


crowd around and form in two circles around him. At an 
agreed signal they all do a “grand right and left,” the two 


circles weaving in opposite directions. At second signal | 


they change and reverse direction. Stop, tread water, 
cheer, then— 

All: Hurray for Neptune (Hands up and all disappear 
under water, Neptune falling from his horse in the ex- 
citement). 

(Lights out. All swim to side, get out, sit “pigeon 
fashion” on side. Lights on. Cast takes its bow.) 
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Suggestions 

Time: Approximately 30-40 minutes. 

Costumes: 

Neptune—Flowing robes of green material or any regal 
robes; crown of gold and golden trident; hair and beard 
of fillers for floor mop, purple bathing suit under robes. 

Shark—Black suit with triangular fin attached to back. 
Fin can easily be made of wire clothes hanger covered 
with black oilcloth. 

Whale—Frame made of chicken wire on a flutter 
board; eyes and mouth cut out and outlined with white 
paint; hole cut in head for spout to emerge; tail and 
flukes supported by children’s life preservers sewed under 
oilcloth; flukes held in triangular position by sewing 
them to two wire clothes hangers; spout made by a glass 
tube emerging from head and a rubber tube dipping into 
water; suction created by a rubber bulb which permits 
water to pass through. 

Submarines—Gray suits, red caps. 

Mermaids—Blue suits, blonde caps with oilcloth 
flower wreaths. Wristlets and anklets of oilcloth flowers. 
(It is impracticable to try costuming Mermaids with tails 
as it hinders their swimming.) 

Pirates—Black suits, skull and crossbones on back; 
vari-colored bandana handkerchiefs around caps; red 
sashs; black stockings with oilcloth circles to represent 
boot tops. 

Frogs—Green suits, yellow vests of oilcloth; green 
rubber gloves; sou’wester hats covered with green oil- 
cloth extending down back to meet suits; black dots for 
eyes and black spots on back. (They remove these 
before entering the water, wear green caps under them.) 

Guards—Red suits, white caps, white regimental belts 
with cross shoulder straps. 

Aquabats—Suits of all colors to represent sunfish, fly- 
ing fish, etc. 

N.B. Not all the stunts and formations are original, 
but have been borrowed and arranged to suit the story. 





Health Education as Guidance 


(Continued from Page 9) 

tant to help him to help himself—to give him a method 
of solving health problems. Excellent work has been done 
along this line. A health problem that is a real problem: 
to the children is first stated in their own words, then 
accurate information about it secured, possible solutions 
suggested, and the best solution chosen and tried out. 
Thus pupils become aware of concrete ways of living 
which will increase their efficiency now and in later years. 
This can often be done in a group without calling atten- 
tion to individual problems. “We should not be over- 
solicitous; the child will and should, within reason, work 
things out for himself.” 

According to Professor Morrison of the University of 
Chicago, the teacher should spend half his time studying 
his pupils and the other half of his time doing what that 
study shows to be desirable and necessary. How can we 
say that the teacher has no time for child study and ad- 
justment when this is his main task? 
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The Theory and Practice of Fencing. Julio M. Castello. (New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933). 272 pages. $2.50. 

A more thorough presentation of the art of fencing would be 
difficult to find. This excellent publication is of value and in- 
terest to the beginner as well as the advanced student of this 
ancient sport. The Theory and Practice of Fencing, written by a 
master, discusses fully the theory and practice of foil, sabre, and 
dueling-sword fencing. A short history of fencing is also included 
in this contribution to the modern revival of a fine activity. 


A Physical Education Workbook. Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936). 168 pages. $1.00. 


The idea of a workbook in teaching physical education is new, 
but it should prove helpful to the young student teacher, as well 
as the more seasoned one. The newest pedagogical methods in 
lesson planning, in class exercises and problems, and in examin- 
ation procedures are competently treated in this workbook, mak- 
ing it a useful teacher’s assistant. 


Health Guides and Guards. Francis P. Wall and Louis D. 
Zeidberg, M.D. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936). 207 
pages. $1.35. 

The authors of this book have covered the fundamental facts of 
hygiene for high school and college students in simple language 
and readable form. Special emphasis is placed on the genital sys- 
tem and the social diseases, in order to combat false notions and 
ignorance on this important subject. 


The Boy’s Book of Strength. C. Ward Crampton, M.D. (New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1936). 257 pages. $2.00. 

An excellent, popular book for boys suggesting a complete 
program of health and physical education as boys would have it. 
This publication is rather unique in its successful approach, com- 
bining the spiritual as well as the bodily values of wholesome 
living, and written in such a manner as to be well received by 
adolescent youth. It will undoubtedly receive a hearty welcome 
from the boys of America. 


Healthy Growth. Martha C. Hardy and Carolyn H. Hoefer. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936). 360 pages. 
$3.50. 

The content of a well-rounded health education program is 
generally known today. The actual effects on the growth and 
development of the child produced by health teaching and training 
are not easily measurable and, as a result, but few reliable studies 
in certain phases of the health education curricula are available 
concerning the tangible values of this field of education. Healthy 
Growth is the report of an investigation into the health, growth, 
development, accomplishment, habits, and social development of 
some four hundred boys and girls as they progressed from the 
third grade to the junior high school. The results reported pre- 
sent striking evidence of the influence of an efficient school health 
program on growth and development during the years of middle 
and late childhood. Dr. Hardy and the late Miss Hoefer have 
made a most worth-while contribution to health education. 


The Science of Everyday Health. Ralph E. Blount. (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1936). 409 pages, bibliography, and index. 
This fascinating book, designed for the secondary school level, 

endeavors to act as a guide in the formation of permanent health 

habits, by lucidly explaining the basic physiological knowledge. 
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Short biographies of prominent health leaders, combined With de. 
tailed illustrative material enrich the text. The chapter a 
“Health of Mind” presents a simple yet thorough and tho 

explanation of present day work in the field. The need for 
healthful environment and the government’s aids in health pp 
motion are logically correlated with the individual’s health, 4 
in all, a valuable addition to the library of any secondary gchp 





















Basketball Offensive Fundamentals Analysed. Blair Gulia 
(Knoxville, Tennessee: published by the author, 1936), 
pages, illustrated. $2.00. 

Mr. Gullion has performed a real service to basketball in y 
paring this careful analysis of the skills of offensive play. Ph 
graphs from slow motion movies of varsity players accomp 
and illustrate effectively the concise and complete outline disg 
sions of shooting, passing, free throwing, dribbling, ball handij 
jumping, and footwork in all their aspects. The book is 
worth its price to every coach. 
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